“MUST” JOBS FOR NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 


WE ALL WANT TO PITCH IN and help get the War over with quickly—but some 
of us haven’t known just how we could help. That can no longer be a legitimate 
excuse for any company that uses advertising. 


THE WAR ADVERTISING COUNCIL (11 West 42 St., New York 18) is cooperating 
with the OWI and other war agencies on 38 different public information cam- 
paigns, and through that organization you can find out quickly how you can help. 


RIGHT NOW THERE ARE 7 CAMPAIGNS listed as “Emergency,” and more help on 


them is needed urgently. They are (1) Paper Conservation, (2) Winterizing 
Homes, (3) Recruiting Womenpower—for Armed Services, essential civilian jobs 
and war factories. Equally important are (4) Combatting Turnover of Employes, 
(5) WAC Recruitment, (6) Public Information on Needs, Functions and Impor- 
tance of the Infantry, (7) Recruitment of WAVES. 
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WHEN IT’S PES 


Try this quick, easy “Cooler-offer.” Put 
ice in a tall glass. Half fill with your 


favorite ROMA table wine. Fill up with 
soda and oh, man! 


Here’s an easy, thrifty way 
to make meals taste better! 


O matter what the meal...steak, 
N roast, stew, chicken, or fish... 
it tastes twice as good when served 
with a cool glass of delicious ROMA 
California Burgundy, Claret, or Sau- 
terne. You can enjoy ROMA Wine 
any time... for only pennies a glass. 
Take home a bottle of ROMA Wine 
today —for dinner tonight! If your 
dealer is out, please try again, soon. 


ROMA WINE co, Fresno, Lodi, Healdsburg, Cal 


ROMA California Wines include: Port, Sherry, 
Muscatel, Sauterne, Claret, Burgundy, Zinfandel, 
Champagne and Sparkling Burgundy. 


ABOVE ALL ELSE 
BUY BONDS! 


ROMA _Otneriaas Largan Sling Yfind / 


it-in Philadelphia 


The people of Philadelphia are easy to reach because one news- 


paper is read daily by nearly 4 out of 5 Philadelphia families. 


That newspaper has a circulation in excess of 600,000, the largest 
evening newspaper circulation in America. Which means that the 


country’s third largest market is substantially covered by one news- 


paper—and that newspaper is The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


In Philadelphia— nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 


VOL. 
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Advertising 


Ad Campaign Promotes Myriad Re-Uses for Cotton Bags.............+eeeeee0. 
Campaign Tells Industry How to Pick Right File from 1,400 Models............ 
By John H. Collier 
° Sales Manager, Nicholson File Co. 
Direct Mail 
Yale & Towne Fattens Mail Returns by Cutting Deadwood from Lists.......... 
Based on an interview by E. M. Kelley with J. S. McCullough 
Advertising Manager, Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. 
a Trade 


Seow eee eee eee 


Textile pad on the staff a China-America 
Council of Commerce and Industry, Inc. 
Mexican Radio Head Sees Trade Spur in “Exchange Programs”................ 
Based on an interview by Terry Armstrong with Jose Yturbe 
President, *Radio Mil 

General 

Significant Trends 
Post-War Planning 


Survey Shows 4,000 Locker Operators to Sell Home Freezers Post-War......... 
Based on an interview by Lester B. Colby with Ray W. Turnbull 
President, Edison General Electric (Hotpoint) Appliance Co. 


Research 


Consumer Panels Spot Winners and Duds in Greeting Card Line 
By Robert J]. Bender 
President, Gartner & Bender 


Sales Policy 


By Charles W. Smith 
McKinsey & Company 


Minneapolis-Moline Finds Ways to ‘Bridge’ Period of War...............45. 100 
Based on an interview by Larry Fitzmaurice with 
Warren C. MacFarlane 
President, Minneapolis-Moline Power Implement Co. 
Sales Promotion 
Pillsbury Creates Home Service Department to Aid Housewives................ 104 
Labels and Tags: They Will Be Important in Post-War Selling................ 28 
Sales Training 
Printers Train Collegians Now for Sales Careers after Graduation.............. 49 
By W. D. Molitor 
Public Relations Manager, Edward Stern & Co. 
Visual Training Gains Potency When Practice Parallels Preaching.............. 86 
By Bruce A. Findlay 
Head Supervisor of Audio-Visual Education Section 
Los Angeles City Schools 
Departments and Services 
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od (We must subscribe 


to the Farm Journal”’ 


It’s a good idea Mrs. Penthouse, but too late to save those tomatoes. 
And furthermore, we are sorry to say, we can’t accept your subscrip- 
tion. We are printing more than 2,500,000 copies of Farm JoURNAL 
right now, all the paper situation will permit, and we have thousands 
of honest-to-goodness professional farmers on a waiting list. They need 
Farm JOURNAL to keep up with latest ideas on crop-growing, stock- 
raising and soil conservation. Their wives need it for information on 


foods, fashions and babies. 


Because it is a complete magazine, with interest for all the family, 
Farm JOURNAL enjoys a most thorough readership, a statement sup- 
ported by careful studies. Advertising in its pages commands resultful 
attention, a statement also supported by letters from advertisers who 
check returns. We have sheaves of such letters which, of course, we 


are glad to show. 


General Magazines PICO) OB 8 4y Ps Oe GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 
ONE 


ann Farmers Wife Washington Square, PHILADELPHIA 5 


What Is the Market? 


The Engineering and Operating 
divisions of Drilling, Production, 
Pipe Line Transportation, Natural 
Gasoline Manufacturing, Cycling, Re- 
pressuring and Refining in the petro- 
leum industry. Drilling, Producing 
and Pipe Line divisions of the natural 
gas industry. 

The responsibility for specifying, 
buying and applying equipment and 
materials in construction, production, 
operation and maintenance may vary 
in each division. But throughout, it’s 
the Engineers, Superintendents and 
Foremen who count the most. In some 
small companies, operating officials 
also specify and buy. Purchasing 
agents are responsible for requisition- 
ing engineer-approved materials and 
staple items such as bolts, nuts, and 
nails. 


Here’s How the Engineers 
and Superintendents Oper- 
ate in the Various Divisions: 


Drilling 


Drilling of oil and natural gas wells 
is done in many localities by drilling 
contractors. The ‘drilling contractor 
provides all his own drilling equipment 
and the operating company provides 
the casing and well connections. This 
is particularly true of the Mid-Conti- 
nent, Gulf Coast, Rocky Mountain and 
Eastern areas. In California and for- 
eign fields a majority of the producing 
companies drill their own wells. 

In the case of the drilling contrac- 
tor, the contractor himself exercises 
buying authority for major purchases 
only—such as the selection of a com- 
plete drilling rig. But even then he 
relies upon the recommendations of his 
drilling superintendents, toolpushers 
and engineers, These men—sometimes 


poem 


NEARLY 3 MILES DEEP 


Ada C. Price No. 1 well, the 
deepest ever drilled, 15,279 ft.! 
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The PETROLEUM ENGINEER 


in the 


Petroleum and Natural Gas Industry 


with the aid of a head driller—are re- 
sponsible for the purchase of replace- 
ment parts, such as drilling bits, wire 
line and other accessories. 

In the case of company-drilled wells, 
the engineers and drilling superinten- 
dents are the chief factors in all pur- 
chases. The toolpushers and drilling 
foremen have a voice in recommending 
equipment and materials. Almost never 
are major items (drawworks, rigs, en- 
gines, slush pumps, etc.) bought until 
they have been field tested and ap- 
proved by the engineering department. 


Production 

The minute oil flows, the oil com- 
pany’s engineers and production super- 
intendents take over. They test the 
well, requisition production equipment 
(chokes, flow beans, valves, pumps and 
pumping equipment) according to the 
specific needs encountered. After the 
well is in full production, and as the 
field is developed, the superintendent 
and field engineer are*directly responsi- 
ble for maintaining the efficient produc- 
tion of a group of wells in a given area. 
They choose all equipment, though the 
recommendations of the district or pro- 
duction foremen on each well weigh 
heavily in the matter of replacements. 
Many of the present-day Superinten- 
dents and Foremen are graduate engi- 
neers, having roughnecked and rousta- 
bouted their way up the ladder. 


Oil, Gas and Gasoline 
Transportation 


Laying the Pipe 


Welding the joints before anti-corrosion coating. 


Here the engineer is most important. 
In the construction of a pipe line he is 
the determining factor as to the size 


- meers in charge of construction work. 


and kind of pipe to be used, the coat. 
ing, the type of valves. He is solely 
responsible for the design and equip. 
ment of both main line and booster 
stations. 

Laying of the line is usually let to 
one or more pipe line contracting firms, 
staffed by superintendents and engi. 


But their methods are subject to ap- 
proval by the engineering departments 
of the operating companies. Coating of 
the line, and also cathodic protection 
of the line against corrosion are speci- 
fied by company engineers. 

For the pipe line contractor, major 
equipment is specified and bought by 
his engineers and superintendents. Ma- 
jor equipment includes ditching ma- 
chines, bulldozers, backfillers, tractors, 
winches, rock-drills, dynamite, welding- 
equipment, etc. 

When the line is placed in operation 
by the operating company, their engi- 
neers, superintendents and foremen 
take over its maintenance. These men 
recommend and specify machinery re- 
placements and items such as rings, 
packing, tools and repair parts. 


Natural Gasoline Man- 
ufacturing, Cycling and 
Pressure Maintenance 


i me Ma 


Desulphurization and 

Dehydration Towers 
Radical developments in cycling, re- 
pressuring and natural gusoline 
manufacturing processes have great- 
ly increased the importance of this 
division as a market for materials 
and equipment. 
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Buying practices for construction, op- 
eration-and maintenance of plants and 
uipment are very similar in each di- 
vision of this group. Many oil and gas 
companies construct their own plants. 
Others contract with engineering-con- 
sruction firms to do ‘the work on a 
“turnkey” basis. In both instances the 
engineers are chief factors in the par- 
ticular design and selection of equip- 
ment. In either case the oil or gas 
company’s engineers see to it that the 
plant meets with their specific require- 
ments. 

When the plants are put in opera- 
tion, the superintendent, the chief en- 
gineer and the chemical engineer are 
in complete charge, making recommen- 
dations or actually specifying mainte- 
nance equipment and replacement parts. 


Refineries 


Refining the Crude 


This “photographers’ delight” shows 
high pressure and high temperature 
lines in foreground; flash tower, 
vapor separator and pressure dis- 
tillate bubble tower in background. 


In refineries, even though the build- 
ing is often done by a “turnkey” con- 
tractor-engineering firm, the oil com- 
pany’s engineers are the men responsi- 
ble for getting exactly the kind of plant 
needed for the company’s specific pur- 
pose. So the engineeer has a loud voice 
in the selection of materials and equip- 
ment even though in some instances he 
consults with the contracting company’s 
engineering staff. 

Once the refinery goes on stream, 
operation and maintenance is in the 
charge of superintendents, engineers, 
master mechanics, chemists, foremen 
and supervisors. 


Sr ee ere 


PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 
BUYING HABITS PARALLEL 
OPERATING FUNCTIONS:* 


(Percentage of equipment bought by each 


group.) 
Superintendents, all types. 46.74% 
Engineers, all types... . 27.32% 

fficials in charge of Op- 

WEE ova cckecouheuas 13.93% 
a C0 ee oe ee 87.99% 
ponagers, all types....... 5.51% 
Foremen all types...... 4.39% 
Ghemists all types....... 88% 
geologi ts & Geophysicist. 71% 

PREM icc ctcnacasee 52% 
rc Ce ee 12.01% 
S nes Research, in cooperation with Hooper- 
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WHAT IS THE EDITORIAL OBJECTIVE? 


Petroleum Engineer provides the operating divisions of the petroleum and natural 
gas industry with a clearing house for practical operating ideas and methods. 

All articles are written and edited exclusively for field and plant engineers, 
superintendents, foremen and operating officials. They deal with new and advanced 


techniques and practices that help solve their engineering problems. 


WHO READS PETROLEUM ENGINEER? 
(Business Analysis of Subscriptions; Based on December 31, 1943, 
Publisher's Statement, November issue.) 
Drilling & Pipe Natural 

Producing Line Gasoline Refining Total 

Superintendents and foremen (in- ‘ 
cluding Drillers and Tool 

PE gas vencenesmen Kas 1,727 473 290 522 3,012 

I 5 dice: waco. ea 1,226 369 185 531 2,311 

Officials in Charge of Operations 466 74 33 132 705 

ED earths eke ee 3,419 916 508 1,185 6,028 
Contractors—Drilling, Pipe Line 

i EE  xeuksudvvecveae 330 80 3 26 439 

Chemists and Geologists....... 182 7 45 222 456 
Field, Plant and Miscellaneous 

WD . acct wesiewrnke ee 287 135 87 373 882 

Company subscriptions......... 250 20 14 184 468 
Land, Lease & Legal Depts. Inde- 
pendent Producers, Purchas- 

ing Agents, Unclassified.... 276 16 2 42 336 

TEE x venneeesunares 4,744 1,174 659 2,032 8,609 
Equipment Manufacturers, Sup- 
ply Dealers, Stores and Ser- 

vice Companies ........... ee coals eer Pere 1,017 

TS ine ccc neeciesvees ae ee haves eared 656 

Grand Total 10,282 


ADVERTISING RATES: 


13 ti. 7 ti. 3 ti. 1¢4. 
Ce FO kcttdcsavcsxserenss $180.00 $195.00 $210.00 $225.00 
CR BO See ccsvivioriicns 97.50 105.00 112.50 112.50 
One-quarter Page ..............- 52.50 56.25 56.25 56.25 


All space sold on bulk basis; rates governed by total space used within one year. 


For full details on cover rates, additional fractional units, color, inserts, etc., see Petroleum 
Engineer listing in Standard Rate & Data, Class. 111. 


DRILLING & PRODUCTION © PIPE LINE © REFINING & NATURAL GASOLINE 


ARP Irwin-Keasler Building, Dallas 1, Texas 


New York 17, N. Y., 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, Roger Motheral; Chicago 6, Illinois, 


330 So. Wells St., E. V. Perkins; Los Angeles 36, Calif., 518 N. Sweetzer, R. C. Wipperman. 
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carrying you, I’ve been sorry. You always had all th 
answers, somewhere inside of you! Without you I was op} 
half a salesman. We formed a partnership. 


You and I have taken some tough knocks, too. We'yd 
gone from offices tired and weary because we didn't quit, 
make the grade, and someone else got the business, Of 
course, this wasn’t really your fault. But I like to think 
that we suffered together. 


You and I have met and served some very fine people 
When I called on these folks, they always expected you 
too. I think I detected a little sadness in the eyes of 
some of our friends when you got so old that I had t 
leave you behind and carry a new brief case. 


To an Old Brief Case 


I’ve rescued you from the old back room, and I'm tak 
ing you home for a place of honor in my study. I’m going 
to keep you around to remind me of some of the adven 
tures we've had together, so we can pass on to othe 
young chaps just starting out, a few of the things we'y 
learned about the art of selling. 

—Wilferd A. Peterson, Editor 
America, the Jaqua Way 
The Jaqua Co. house magazin 


I found you today when we were cleaning out the back 
room at the office, and grabbed you up with a whoop of 
joy. What a flood of memories you bring back! Battered 
and worn now, I remember when you shone with newness. 


I ‘carried you proudly on my very first call, almost twenty 
years ago. Maybe if I had carried an old brief case, I would 
have made them think I was an old hand at the game; 
but they soon would have discovered my greenness. I’m 
glad we started out together. 

. Men Seldom Make Passes... 


Into your warm leathery heart I stuffed my very first If you ever get discouraged thinking about adama 
order. What a triumphant day that was! The battle see- sales resistance on the part of prospective clients, harket 
sawed back and forth a dozen times, but finally we got to the story of ruddy-cheeked, amiable A. J. Heller wh 
the name on the dotted line, and went out with our hearts makes his living by convincing people that they shoul 
singing. insert objects in their eyes. 

I remember one morning when I got up in the chill Mr. Heller presides benignly over a flourishing Brook 
gray dawn and drove one hundred miles, and then found lyn organization devoted to dispensing contact lense 
that I had forgotten to put you in the car. Holy smokes! Name of the company is the Keen Sight Optical Specialist 

at 276 Livingston St. His trouble started there some eig 

I have lugged you on and off trains, up and down many years ago. Incipient wearers would flee almost instant! 
flights of stairs and carried you many blocks from railroad when told that the lenses were meant to be put in thei 
station to hotel, when I couldn’t find a taxi. We've been eyes. Fittings would be a highly intricate combination 0 
together through sizzling hot days and cold and blustery good humor, salesmanship and psychology. 

° ones. You've been like a part of me, hanging on my right 
arm with all the correspondence, prices, facts and other The public, who wore heavy glasses reluctantly, wer 
data that a man needs on the road. You've been my just as reluctant to throw them aside for invisible lense 
right-hand man! which, although they looked much better, had to be place 
in such sensitive spots. Mr. Heller went to work in news 

Whenever I’ve gone in to call on a prospect and left papers and magazines to put over the value of his lenses 
you behind, because I didn’t want to be bothered with If soap was sold on the basis of wedding appeal, ho 


about lenses which made thick, horn-rimmed_ spectacl4 
obsolete and which actually beautified the eyes? So } 
went into partnership with Dorothy Parker and trade 
heavily on, “Men seldom make passes at girls who, etc. 


Tearful maidens, dragged in by stern matriarchs, we 
shown the advantages of being able, not only to set 


——— a prospective bridegroom, but of being seen at the sam 
pal who went with time. The lure worked. Romance sold contact lenses. Wit 
you on your first sales one eye on wedding announcements, Mr. Heller put Cup! 
call? He’s probably in the optical business. 


way up high on a 
shelf someplace in 


st heck snem yeu With the onrush of war, the emphasis changed witho 


save for souvenics ... any effort on Mr. Heller's part. Contact lens wearers beg! 
but can’t you just see reporting amazing case histories of the protective valu 
lige 7 Re of lenses. One—a noted war correspondent, wounded 
feeshiy iennetaeed. end action, was picked up with his face covered with de 
met @ ceratch on his and dirt. His eyes, protected by contact lenses, were pt 
mirror-like surface? fectly healthy. 

Sates MANAGEMENT, with which is incorporated Procress, published semi-monthly on the first and fifteenth except in May and November, wie it is p" 
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OU BET WHEATS 
A BIG CROP 
OUT HERE! 


"Wheat Brings 102 Million Dollars Annual 
Spending Money to Folks in the KFAB Area’”’ 


“Yes sir, seventy-eight million bush- 
els is a lot of wheat...and it represents a 
whale of a lot of buying power. 


“Yet, wheat furnishes only a part of 
the farm income from this vast KFAB 
area. Aside from other sure-income crops, 
we raise a staggering amount of beef, 
pork, and lamb out here. 


“So we have plenty of cash to spend 
for the things we need...and we nat- 


LINCOLN, 


780 KC-10,000 WATTS 
HUGH FELTIS, General Manager 


@tcusr 1, 1944 


urally turn to the products we’ve heard 
about on KFAB, the BIG FARMER 
STATION.” 


NEBRASKA’S WHEAT PRODUCTION 
RANKS 4th IN THE U. S. 


In 1943, Nebraska’s wheat crop 
totaled more than 81 million dol- 
lars. Nebraska is but a part of the 
vast KFAB area. 


Represented by EDWARD PETRY COMPANY 


mods his bunds 


lf there ever was a time when the 
Newark Evening News appreciated the 
cooperation of the grand guys and gals who 
want to do an adequate coverage job in the 
Newark Market—that time is NOW— 
during NEWSPRINT RATIONING! 


To tell you we’re “trying our best” is 
just a corny phrase—but we want you to 
know that come weeps and low water we'll 
continue to publish one of the country’s 
best newspapers, maintain its basic quality 
for more than 200,000 families in America’s 
11th market. 


Newasba 
EvenimgNuus 
Newson, Yow densey 
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And in the files is the story of the inductee who y 
fitted with one contact lens, the other eye being perfe 
The examining doctor said there was a difference in ¢ 
depth of the two eyes. Another doctor concurred 
turned him over to the chief examiner. They tinally sq 
“You're in!”—but not one of the three doctors had q 
covered that the one contact lens had made the differen 
in depth perception. 


With shipworkers, naval officers, seamen, and ayiaty 
wearing contact lenses, Mr. Heller isn’t worried too my 
about romance at the moment. “After the war,” he 
dicts, “when the boys come home, Cupid will be weari 
a pair of contact lenses again.” In the meantime, safe 
not love, is the order of the day in the humming Hel, 
establishment. : 


Hokum from Yoakum 


From deep in the heart of Texas there comes a-ridi 
as gusty and lusty a liar as ever threatened the crown; 
the fabulous Baron Munchausen. He’s a purely fictitio 
character, of course, but what a gun-totin’, likker-lappig 
brawl-scarred character he is! His name is Rawhide Tanp 
and his truth-slaughtering tales embellish ‘Yoakum Yarns 
a colorfully written little booklet recently published 
TexTan Corp., Yoakum, Tex., manufacturers of Tex 
Rangers and Saddle Craft belts and billfolds. 


Rawhide Tanner is the dream-boy of Glenn Addingta 
and El Gilchrist, authors who apparently feel that b 
results follow when such a character is given all the roj 
he'll take and complete freedom of the range. Rawhi 
takes fullest advantage of both, as is illustrated in h 
yarn, “Bee Mountain Buzz.” 


It seems that in this adventure Rawhide happened { 
be lounging in a patch of Injun Brush flowers when 4 
of a sudden he heard a sound like the buzzing of quinti 
lions of bees. He says, “it was quintillions of bees—an 
they was a-swarmin’ right towards me.” 


What did old Leather-pan do? Why, he just snatch 
up his rifle and started batting bees with its stock. H 
claims -he batted so fast the gun stock started a-smokin 
Says he, ‘‘Bees flew at me in companies, in battalions an 
in regiments.” He swears it took him an hour and a ha 
to kill all the bees—and fifteen minutes more to slo 
himself down to a halt. 


Rawhide also declares that when it was all over ther) 
were bees stacked around him chin high. No—he didn 
get stung once—but his rifle “swelled” up something avg 
ful. By next morning when the swelling stopped it wag’ 
12 feet long, with a bore of six inches. Result—Rawhid@, 
up and sold it to an Army post to use for a cannon. 


There is also a yarn in which Rawhide compares thd) 
mosquitoes of today with the old-time Texas Hell Rippers 
the breed which flourished in those parts when Rawhid 
was a youth. Why—these Hell-Rippers were so big, ! 
once roped and yoked a couple and put ’em to a-pulli 
a pal’s ox wagon. 


Another little tale—with a moral—tells how bad judg 
ment fetched on Rawhide’s pappy a bad bout with gizzat@lcx 


named 

fever. ok 
‘ oe noi 

In all, there are 10 amusing he-man stories in this littl, he 
TexTan booklet which promotes he-man leather acct#ieer | 


. ii 
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ingta SIXSMITH 


.= appointed manager of the director of Hampden Man- 
whi New York Branch, Congo- ufacturing Co., Plainfield, 
in h leum-Nairn, Kearny, N. J., has been elected sec- 
N. J. Mr. Sixsmith has been retary, Association of Na- 
with the company since tional Advertisers. He is vice-president 
1920, and since 1941 has also president of the Har- 
ned { been Boston Branch mer. vard Business Club of N. Y. Electric Co., 
ren 4 
quinti 


s—an 


ratche 
ck. Hi 
nokin 
ns an 
a ha 


0 slo 


r the 
didn 
ng aw 
it W 
awhid 
yn. 


res the! 
Lipper 

awhid 
big, h 
-pullin 


d judg THAYER 


gizzatGiick Tuayer has been 

hamed manager of the New 

ok Branch of the Owens- 
‘Jit Mois Can Co. which he 
Mas headed as acting man- 
reer for the past several 
years. Mr. Thayer formerly 
Was assistant N. Y. manager. 
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acces 


MEN 


S. O. SixsmitH has been 


NEWS 


BATCHELDER 


Burns 


Eart Burns has been ap- 
pointed manager of the 
Chicago Branch of the 
Owens-Illinois Can Co., To- 
ledo. For a number of 
years prior to his new ap- 
pointment Mr. Burns was 
Baltimore Branch manager. 


Epwarp T. BATCHLEDER, a 


REEL 


MASTERS 


Floyd Masters has been 
made manager of the Radio 
Division, Stewart - Warner 
Corp., Chicago, succeeding 
L. L. Kelsey. Mr. Masters 
formerly was Midwest dis- 
trict manager of the com- 
pany’s Appliances Division. 


IMHOFF 


Roscoe E. Imuorr has been 
appointed sales manager in 
charge of the new Home 
Appliance Division of -Gen- 
eral Mills. He formerly was 
and_ general 
sales manager for Proctor 
Philadelphia. 


LEISER 


Wituti1aAm G. Letser, for the 
past two years sales pro- 
motion manager, Southern 
Division, Seagram-Distillers 
Corp., has been made ex- 
port manager of the corpo- 
ration. Mr, Leiser will make 
his headquarters in N.Y.C. 
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SALES MANAGEMEDS 


Significant Trends 


As seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending August 1, 1944 


Rights of Returning Salesmen 


WHAT ARE THE RIGHTS OF A VETERAN who 
comes back as against somebody with greater seniority? 
This is a question which is puzzling many sales managers 
and may ultimately be determined by the courts; but in 
the administration of the Selective Service Act, Washing- 
ton has taken a very definite position. When a veteran 
comes back he is entitled to reinstatement even though it 
necessitates the dismissal of an employe with greater 
seniority. Make no mistake about that so far as Selective 
Service is concerned. Major B. M. Golder, executive off- 
cer of the Veteran’s Personnel Division, Selective Service 
System, goes on to say: “I know that that will be the 
subject of a great many disputes. However, we who are 
in the Service expect industry to recognize, as Selective 
Service recognizes, that Congress intended by this law 
that a man should get his job back.” 


Boom or Depression? 


AT THE RECENT ANNUAL MEETING of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, Sumner Slichter, Har- 
vatd Economist and Advisor to the CED, predicted a 
decade of prosperity provided we are able to stabilize 
production and control spending. However, many of the 
other Committee members were less sanguine about what 
will happen in the first year or so after the end of war. 
They were generally agreed, apparently, that there would 
be a boom in consumers’ durable goods, with a lot of 
successful high pressure selling being exerted by ap- 
pliance and automobile manufacturers to get people to 
cough up their accumulated savings. But many others 
agreed with Leo Cherne that we would go through a 


period of booms in some industries and depressions in 
others. 


A very interesting article in the July 17 issue of Bar- 
ron’s titled “The Myth of Post-War Depressions” proves 
the point that there’s never been a depression immediately 
following the completion of ‘any other major war in his- 
tory. The nearest we came to one was what happened in 
1920-21 when there occurred a sudden break in commodity 
and security prices, accompanied by a wave of bankruptcies 
and unemployment. However, it seems to be forgotten 
that this drop lasted only about a year, and gave place to 
the longest peacetime boom in American history. 


Nor is it remembered that even that front was not at 
all an immediate post-war depression. It actually followed 
two years of post-war boom, resulting in public and 
private expenditures for rehabilitation, reconversion, re- 
construction, occupation of enemy territory, accompanied 
by a wave of reckless speculation based on the use of pent- 
Up wartime savings. 


The direct reaction immediately following the end of 
World War I lasted barely six months and was very mild. 
Industrial activity declined by less than 10%. The bis- 


torical fact is that major wars breed booms, not depres- 
sions. 
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P & G Advertising Since 1837 


“INTO A SECOND CENTURY” is the title of a com- 
memorative book issued by Procter & Gamble to celebrate 
a significant milestone. Back in 1837 William Procter, a 
candle maker, and James Gamble, a soap maker, arrived in 
a little frontier town at the big bend of the Ohio and 
shortly afterwards married sisters. At the instigation of 
their father-in-law they went into business together. 


The history of the company is fairly well known—but 
a few details will bear repetition. Did you know, for ex- 
ample, that as, far back in the company’s history as one can 
trace there is a record of consistent use of advertising? 
But it was the discovery of Ivory Soap that brought Procter 
& Gamble its first real advertising opportunity. We'll let 
the company tell that story in its own words. 


“The Company took its first full-page advertisement in 
the old Independent in 1882. Glance back at this day. 
Brooklyn Bridge was nearing completion. Frenchmen were 
being cut down in the jungle of Central America by ma- 
laria and yellow fever—in a dismal attempt to build a 
canal from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Chester A. Arthur 
had just succeeded the assassinated Garfield. In Italy, Rosa 
Mussolini was carrying a son destined to nefarious fame. 
In Berlin, Robert Koch had just discovered the tubercle 
bacillus. 


“Besides such momentous events the placing of a full- 


EMPIRE STATE BUILDING } 


HOW 1S 
YOUR 
FLOOR 
DOING 


What kind of a job have you done in cleaning out your 
files and stockrooms for the Paper Salvage drive? It’s 
terribly important—as you may know already if you’ve 
tried to get your container orders filled. A one-month 
campaign in the Empire State Building brought in 
120,685 pounds in excess of normal. Al Smith accepts 
the first Certificate of Merit ftom the WPB. 
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The IVORY SOAP is mos? exceliefit for venthing galled spots 
scratches &.on horses, fort will 

* : cleanse wilfiout irrifeting and th 
vegetable oils of which iis made 

wep OTE COCliNd & healing in effect? 


— ove the dirt from harness, buddy tops 3c. without im- 
aime f reir pliabilify use IVORY sont and fepid woter. Ordine 
rx soes eo Tain foo much alkal: which hasan affinily for 
Ol 30 Vvé1 


lwu-vent stamps, lo pay the postage, to 
you free «large cake of Ivory Soap, 


If your grocer does nat keey the bwury Soap, se 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, and they will 


Back in 1882, when the first full-page Ivory ad ap- 
peared, the soap may not have been 99 44/100% pure. 
At any rate it was recommended for washing the galled 
spots and scratches on horses and for removing the 
dirt from the beast’s harness. 


page magazine advertisement seems like a trivial event, 
indeed. But only at first glance. It was the birth of a sound 
idea: that if one devotes enough time, money and effort 
to telling people about a quality product, they will buy 
that product in unprecedented quantities. 

“Its magazine and newspaper campaigns month after 
month, and year after year, have built good-will for its 
brands. Its radio programs, ranking with the most popular 
on the air, have added to that good-will with the persuasive 
power of the human voice. Its new household products, 
introduced from time to time, have first been brought to 
the housewife’s attention with broad sampling and coupon- 
ing campaigns. Its promotions have used contents that 
have prompted millions to try their skill for valuable 
prizes. Its merchandise offers have moved carloads of 
premiums. Fast-footed in its marketing policies, Procter 
& Gamble has led its industry. 


“The company has practiced sound public relations: on 
the one hand, continually keeping sensitive to the public’s 
changing desires and needs; on the other, keeping the 
public continually informed of actions of the company, 
its policies, and its products. 


“The sum of all this effort—manufacturing, research, 
advertising, promotion, public relations—has created in 
Procter & Gamble a great and typically American enter- 
prise. It is big, yes. An initial $7,000 has grown into an 
invested capital of $155,000,000.” 
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How an Ad Man Thinks 


LOTS OF GOOD THINGS COME ABOUT MORE oR 
LESS BY ACCIDENT. This was true of a fascinating little 
book called ‘The Diary of an Ad Man” by James (Jim) 
Webb Young and published by George Crain of Adver. 
tising Publications, Inc., Chicago. Early in 1942 Young 
happened to mention to Crain that he wanted to write 
on a certain period of American business history as seen 
from an advertising man’s point of view, and Crain urged 
him to do it first in weekly installments for Advertising 
Age. Young, knowing the power of closing dates as 3 
taskmaster, thought it a good idea. The diary covers the 
period June 1, 1942, through December 31, 1943 and 
these two excerpts show the flavor and provocative thinking 
of the book: 


Wednesday, July 22 
“The president of one of our client companies came 
to me today to make serious complaint about the service 
we are giving them. The net of the matter was that we 
were not contributing enough in basic thinking and plan. 
ning, and in imaginative development work on the ac- 
count, and he was right. I decided that I would have to tell 
him why; namely, that he had put between us and his 
Organization an advertising manager whose caliber was too 
small—so that even when we had a four-inch flow at our 
end only a two-inch stream got piped in to him.” 


Tuesday, July 28 

“Great argument with an art director over pictures versus 

words. The success of Life seemed to him to settle the 

question for all time. Called his attention to the equal or 

greater success of The Reader’s Digest, practically without 

a picture in it. Apparently what you say is still more im- 
portant than ow you say it.” 


Significant Shorts 


The Reconversion Problem: Under the title “Re- 
conversion—The Job Ahead’ the Public’ Affairs Com- 
mittee Inc., 30 Rockefeller Place, New York City, has 
summarized the major problems after the war. The price 
of the pamphlet is 10 cents—and worth a lot more. 


Population Changes in 39 Metropolitan Areas: 
If you are interested in the effects of war conditions on 
the age and sex composition of the population send to 
the Bureau of the Census, Washington, D. C., for a copy 
of Series P-44, Number 15. These figures are based on 
data from the registration from War Ration Book #4 
and apply to that part of the population qualified to 
register for ration books. The study covers the 39 areas of 
the most intense war activities, 


Who Butters Your Bread?: The Brand Names Re- 
search Foundation, Graybar Building, New York City, 1s 
launching campaigns in several directions to discourage 
grade labeling and to make the public more aware of the 
benefits of brand names. One of the campaigns is a series 
of radio flashes which they hope radio station announcers 
and commentators will use. Their releases to the radio 
stations drive home with the power of a meat-axe the 
fact that the earnings of radio station employes come 
from advertising. Each release carries the standard head- 
ing, “submitted for your use . . . on behalf of all radio 
sponsors . . . whose brand names have made modern 
advertising possible.” 

Pump Savispe ky 
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How Can We Cut Selling Costs 


On Consumer Investment Goods? 


Answer: Through selective selling. Industry is gradually awaken- 


ing to the fallacy of “100% distribution,” says this management 


consultant. He believes that the application of the selective 


principle to investment items offers five distinct advantages. 


OWHERE is the need for a 

step-by-step post-war market- 

ing program more critical than 

in the consumer “‘investment”’ 
goods field. (For definition of “in- 
vestment’” goods and illustrations see 
box on page 24). Fact and rumor 
have airplane manufacturers entering 
the stove market, breakfast food man- 
ufacturers selling toasters, and dozens 
of new manufacturers moving boldly 
into the home refrigerator arena. A 
free-for-all marketing scramble in 
reaching the consumer looms as a 
certainty. 


Why They’re Planning 


Companies that in pre-war days 
made consumer investment goods are 
now digging deeply, seeking solutions 
to their post-war marketing problems 
—perhaps doing more marketing plan- 
ning than any other type of concern. 
Reasons for this activity among the 
well established concerns are: 

1. The field was hard hit by the 
war. Restrictions in output and con- 
version of manufacturing facilities to 
war work have created a tremendous 
backlog of consumer demand for in- 
vestment goods items. Attention has 
been centered by war shortages on the 
basic desirability of items such as au- 
tomobiles, mechanical refrigerators, 
and inner spring mattresses. 

2. The field is growing rapidly—or 
was until the war started. One of the 
brightest spots in the post-war indus- 
trial picture is the prospect of con- 
tinued growth of the consumer invest- 
ment goods industries. Many com- 
panies in other industrial fields recog- 
nize this prospect and have investigat- 
ed the possibilities of entering the 
field post-war; this means new compe- 
titton for established concerns. 

3. The field is still relatively new. 
Compared with other industrial fields, 
the consumer investment goods. field 
Ss relatively new. Many of the com- 
Panies in the field before the war had 
fot yet achieved management maturity. 

cir policies and methods were never 
Planned, because business conditions 
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BY 
CHARLES W. 
SMITH 


McKinsey & Company 
New York City 


and the pressure of actual operations 
provided little time for reviewing op- 
erations to find out what should have 
been done that wasn’t. During the 
present lull in normal competition, 
many of the more progressive com- 
panies have found time to do this 
long-delayed marketing overhaul job. 

As the established manufacturer of 
consumer investment goods overhauls 
his pre-war marketing program and 
the newer manufacturer develops the 
initial basic marketing program, these 
beneath-the-surface recommendations 


may prove helpful: 


Helpful Tips 


1. Marketing of consumer invest- 
ment goods should be geared to the 
fundamental features of this type of 
goods and to consumer needs and de- 
sires in purchasing and using them. 

2. Many manufacturers—both new 
and old—may well find that their com- 
petitive positions may be greatly im- 
proved through selective selling; that 
is, selling through a sufficiently lim- 
ited number of outlets in a particular 
marketing area, so that intra-outlet 
competition is restricted and the se- 
lected outlets achieve a position ap- 
proximating that of holding a “fran- 
chise.”” 

The term “investment,” or capital 
expenditure, is familiar to every busi- 
ness executive. The term ‘expend- 
able” has been popularized by W. L. 
White's book, They Were Expendable. 

The use of the terms “investment’’ 
and “expendable” in connection with 
consumer goods is a departure from 
past definitions determined by the 


physical character of the goods or the 
method or frequency of sale. These 
new terms are based on the purpose or 
use for which the consumer buys, and 
on his attitude toward the purchase. 
The fundamental differences in the 
two types of goods are important, 
because they determine in large meas- 
ure the marketing policies under which 
each type can be sold most success- 
fully. 

Here are the more important differ- 
ences between investment and expend- 
able consumer goods: 


Merits of Selective Selling 


Prior to the war, a number of lead- 
ing sales executives recognized that 
selective distribution offered many ad- 
vantages in the sale of consumer in- 
vestment goods. In various ways, sev- 
eral of the leading companies had 
moved toward limiting the sale of their 
products to fewer and better outlets. 

That there is still much to be done 
in the field of selective distribution, 
however, is apparent from studies of 
manufacturer sales by size of dealer. 
It is common to find 15% of the 
outlets doing 75% of the total vol- 
ume. 

This situation is quite understand- 
able, because the concept or objective 
of gaining top volume and profits in 
a market through the use of the small- 
est possible number of outlets is one 
to which few top managements have 
dedicated their efforts wholeheartedly. 
Even companies which have established 
such an objective have found it diff- 
cult to put the program into effective 
operation on a national basis—per- 
haps because of lack of conviction in 
the long-term profitableness of this 
type of distribution or poor adminis- 
trative follow-through. 

The fact that selective selling has 
not yet fully arrived is no criterion 
of its potential future value to man- 
ufacturers who want to succeed in the 
consumer investment goods field. For 
selective distribution has gone far 
enough in this field to demonstrate 
that it can supply the answers to many 
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WHAT IS MEANT BY 
CONSUMER “INVESTMENT”* GOODS? 


I—Raw Materials—such as iron ore, raw cotton © 


* 


Ii—Processed Goods—such as tinplate, rayon 
IiI—Manufactured Goods— 


A. INDUSTRIAL GOODS 


1. Capital—such as turbines, machine tools 
2. Accessory or supply—such as steel drills, abrasives 


B. COMMERCIAL GOODS 


1, Capital—such as show cases, display signs 
2! Accessory or supply—such as order books, light bulbs 


_C. CONSUMER GOODS 


1, *Investment Goods—such as furniture, passenger cars 
2, Long-Term Expendable Goods—such as clothing, tires 
3. Short-Term Expendable Goods—such as food, drugs 


PRINCIPAL CONSUMER 
INVESTMENT GOODS PRODUCTS: 


(Principally Hard Goods Items of Substantial Unit Value 
Sold Through Retail Establishments to Individuals 


HOME FURNISHINGS HOME HEATING EQUIPMENT 
Household furniture Furnaces and_ boilers 
Mattresses and springs Oil burners 
Wool carpets and rugs Mechanical stokers 


Hard-surface floor coverings 
Window shades 
Venetian blinds 


Silverware 
ENTERTAINMENT 
UTILITY APPLIANCES INSTRUMENTS 
Mechanical refrigerators pee and phonographs 
Cooking stoves and ranges Ciace 3 ; 
Water heaters ther musical instruments 
Domestic laundry equipment 
Sewing machines 
PERSONAL ITEMS TRANSPORTATION 
Se dlew EQUIPMENT 
Luggage Passenger cars 
Firearms Motorcycles and bicycles 


of the problems which have plagued 
the growth of the consumer investment 
goods industries. There was a trend 
toward its use before the war, which 
should be accelerated through its adop- 
tion during the post-war period, by 
astute manufacturers who have the 
vision to see its long-term competi- 
tive advantages and are willing to pay 
the price in time and effort which js 
necessary to build this method of dis. 
tribution and selling into their Opera- 
tions on a sound basis. 

Firms that have experimented with 


selective distribution have found that § 


it encourages the building of long. 
term relationships with good retail 
outlets on a basis which is above mete 
price considerations, such as discounts, 
specials, and allowances. In selective 
distribution, the selected retailers are 
sold the idea of a long-run net profit 
on a continuing, successful yearly op. 
eration rather than seeking the maxi- 
mum short-term gross profit on each 
individual order. Obviously, such a 
program cannot be developed quickly, 
but once established it will provide 
real competitive protection and yield 
handsome profits. 


Efficient in Every Way 


Looking ahead to the demands of 
the post-war period for less expensive 
and more eflicient methods of market- 
ing, selective distribution also gives 
promise of valuable application. Be- 
cause selective distribution means sell- 
ing to fewer and better outlets strate- 
gically located to cover every impor- 
tant consumer market, it also means: 

1. Lower sales contact costs for the 

manufacturer 

2. Smaller credit losses by the man- 

ufacturer 

3. More effective local promotion 

and advertising 

4. Better retail sales training 

5. Lower turnover of retail ac- 

counts 

Another favorable aspect of selective 
distribution is the control which such 
a policy gives a manufacturer in times 
of business recession. By virtue of 
better knowledge of his channels of 
distribution and more stable relation- 
ships with his trade outlets, the man- 
ufacturer who follows a selective dis- 
tribution policy can hope to minimize 
some of the harmful effects of the 
next depression, whenever it may 
come. This is particularly important 
in the consumer investment goods 
field, which is notoriously the first to 
feel the effects of a cutback in the 
average consumer's purchasing power. 

Recognition of the advantages of 
selective distribution has been delayed 
by two factors: 

First, the products to which a selec: 
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How Consumer “Investment” Goods Differ from | 
Consumer “Expendable” Goods 


‘CONSUMER INVESTMENT - 
GOODS 
Life is usually long; en sales are in- 


frequent. Obsolescence is a factor. 


Price is usually high. 


‘Normally a family purchase. 


Quality must be high to provide. lasting 
customer satisfaction, and to cut down the 
service problems of the selling agencies. 
Variations in product price are based- usu- 


ally on differences in features rather than’ 


on variations in quality or workmanship. 


Decision to buy is a major one, usually 
arrived at over a period of time. 


High unit price often makes necessary the 
use of long-term credit , facilities. 


Products usually require service after a 
period of use. The original selling agent 
is expected to provide such service. 


Advertising and promotion must be pri- 
marily long-term, in view of the fact that 
they must influence a major decision. They 
should build general consumer acceptance 
for the .brand to the extent that every 
prospective purchaser would consider the 
particular brand before deciding to buy. 


Distribution can and should be highly se- 


lective, but often is not. 


CONSUMER EXPENDABLE 
GOODS 


Life may be long, but is usually short. Re- 
peat sales are relatively frequent. 


Price may be high, but is usually low. 


May be used by family, but more often 
sale is made to an individual. 


Quality may vary according to the price 
class, because replacement is expected. 
Since features are fairly well standardized, 
variation: in quality is accepted as the basis 
for establishing. price differentials. — 


* 


Most products are bought regularly or on- 
impulse, and involve only a minor decision. 


Such credit as is necessary is usually short- 
term in character. 


Products tend to be worn out and re- 
placed, rather than repaired. 


Advertising and promotion must be directed 
primarily at getting immediate or near- 
term action by the prospective customer. 
The repeat nature of the business requires 
constancy of promotional effort to keep 
customers from shifting to other brands. - 


Depending on the position and volume of 
a brand in the national market, distribu- 
tion can be selective or widespread. Long- 
term expendable goods often can use se- 
lective distribution, but most low-priced 
goods require broad rather than selective 
dealer coverage to reach peak volume. 


we distribution policy could be ap- 
plied were relatively few in number 
until after 1910. While dollar sales 
igures for the early years are extremely 
dificult to get on a comparable basis 
the with present-day volume, the mere 
act that passenger cars, mechanical 
teftigerators, and radios, as we know 
syed them today, were not then in exis- 

ence is evidence of the growth which 
has occurred in this field. The prod- 
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’ 


ucts which before that time had 
brought American mass-production 
and mass-consumption merchandising 
into being were largely “expendable” 
goods. 

The men who sold these products 
were brought up on the idea that a 
product should have every possible 
outlet which could be obtained. As 
new investment products came along, 
most of the men who were put in 


charge of selling them naturally fol- 
lowed the policies which they had 
personally found successful in dis- 
tributing expendable products. There 
is still evidence of this factor holding 
back the acceptance of selective dis- 
tribution in many companies. 

Second, and perhaps more impor- 
tant, has been the failure of many 
companies to analyze their sales results 
properly. Without going into the 
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reasons for this failure, it is sufficient 
to point out that the company that 
wishes to inaugurate a policy of selec- 
tive distribution must know: 

1. The distribution of its sales by 
size and type of outlet for each key 
product 

2. The relative importance of every 
major market for each of its key 
products 

3. The relative strength and charac- 
ter of the individual outlets—com- 
petitive as well as present—in each 
major market 

Preliminary to reviewing the possi- 
bilities of selective distribution for 
their particular products, the top man- 
agements of companies in the consum- 
er investment goods field may need 
to check over their sales research fa- 
cilities. Many companies are not cur- 
rently in a position to move with the 
trend toward more selective distribu- 
tion because their marketing facilities 
and methods are inadequate. 

Perhaps some companies, merely 
because they are small, may hesitate 
to investigate selective distribution. 
However, the records show that in 
many fields small, aggressive firms 
have beaten their larger, slower-mov- 
ing competitors to the punch by es- 
tablishing—and actually carrying out— 
a policy of selective distribution in 
advance of its general acceptance in 
the industry. 


Based on Market Facts 


Selective distribution is based fun- 
damentally on a knowledge of mar- 
ket facts and of successful retail mer- 
chandising methods. That knowledge 
is as accessible to the small company 
as it is to the large one. 

The future growth of selective dis- 
tribution is tied in directly with the 
volume growth of products to which it 
can be successfully applied. One ap- 
praisal of prospective growth in the 
consumer investment goods fields is 
found in the following figures from 
Table III of “Markets After the War” 
published by the Department of Com- 
merce: 


Comparison of Consumer Goods 
Industries Projected Growth with 
National Product 


“Markets After The War” 


Estimated 
Increase of 
1946 Vol- 
“ume over 


Total Gross National Prod- 1940 


uct 70% 
Consumer Services 51 
Consumer Perishable Goods 58 
Consumer Semi-durable Goods 7 
Consumer Durable Goods* 104 


*—Investment Goods 


It will be noted that a 104% in- 
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crease in volume is expected in the 
investment goods field, as compared 
with an expected increase of only 
70% in the total gross national prod- 
uct. Since these are the products 
to which selective distribution can best 
be applied, it seems reasonable to pre- 
dict a substantial growth in the use 
of selective distribution after the war. 

Managements that are thinking in 
terms of more selective distribution 
policies post-war cannot start too 
early to develop and inaugurate the 
program. 

Getting the facts on which to es- 
tablish a sound, selective distribution 
program takes time. Moreover, after 
the policy is decided, its execution 
takes even more time. The most de- 
sirable outlets in each market are by 
nature reluctant to change product al- 
liances, particularly those which have 
been substantially profitable relation- 
ships. As a result, even when a de- 


cision has been reached as to the out. 
lets which are most desirable they 
may not be immediately available. This 
means that, to be successful, « selec. 
tive distribution program must be 
planned on a long-term basis and car. 
ried out as individual opportunities 
present themselves. Desirable pros. 
pective outlets must sometimes be cul- 
tivated for several years pending fa. 
vorable developments. 

Since the war has upset so many 
long-established trade relationships, 
the manufacturer who has his selec. 
tive distribution policy set and ready 
to go before the war’s end, will have 
a once-in-a-lifetime chance of getting 
good outlets quickly. Thus the con. 
sumer investment goods industries of. 
fer handsome near-term returns for 
soundly conceived marketing planning 
now—ready for aggressive execution 
as soon as the present frozen situation 
begins to thaw out. 


Campaigns and Marketing 


Sign the Dotted Line 


There’s good news in the air! 
Emerson Radio and Phonograph 
Corp. has put its best brains to the 
testy problem of supplying radios to 
consumers at a time when the manu- 
facture of civilian radios is strictly 
prohibited, and has come up with a 
plan which sounds not only like very 
good news, but also like very good 
business. Consumers, under the plan, 
simply walk into the nearest Emerson 
distributor, sign a register soon to be 
made available, and get a ‘Preference 
Delivery Quota” certificate. Comes 
the glad day when radios are avail- 
able to the public, holders of certifi- 
cates can walk off with the latest in 
radios. 

Signing the register is not incurring 
an obligation. If, when the day comes, 
you decide to stick around until Tele- 
vision has set in, you can. Emerson 
will simply take the next name on 
the register. 


Ships Ahoy! 


To find what industry is advertis- 
ing these days one must drop eyes 
to his lap, or at least to the bottom 
of the page. Too many people have 
nothing to sell but good-will—it all 
adds up to food packers who go into 
the recruiting business for the WAC, 
oil refineries who stump-speak for 
Red Cross volunteers. 

United States Lines is launching a 
new campaign in newspapers and 
magazines, the first of which is 
headed by an article by Eric Johnston, 


ubiquitous president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, who 
explains why 5,000,000 post-war jobs 
depend on foreign trade. Not so far 
oft base as some, is this advertise. 
ment. Venerable, rich in_ tradition 
United States Lines depends largely 
on foreign trade for its lifeblood. So 
do the jobs of thousands of Merchant 
Marines and Maritime men, mostly 
unsung, playing second fiddle to the 
Armed Forces, yet doing the most 
dangerous job of them all—transport- 
ing vital supplies through sub-infested 
waters. 

When the war is over and trade is 
re-opened a large percentage of these 
Mariners, many of whom were doing 
the same jobs before Pearl Harbor, 
will look to a brisk export-import 
trade for job insurance. So will thou- 
sands of shipyard workers. 

J. Walter Thompson Co. is han- 
dling the campaign. 


Kellogg Co. features a neat tie-in with 


the government’s Paper Conservation 
campaign in this new poster theme, 
“Shop with a basket,” and plugs ‘wo of 
the company’s products. 
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The Navy’s and the 
Maritime’s Pharmacist 
Mates, and the Army 
Medical Corps are do- 
ing their important 
jobs for Victory. This 
Upjohn window dis- 
play, created and re- 
produced by The 
Forbes Lithograph 
Mfg. Co., is telling 
the public about it. 


Well Oiled 


Up until ten years ago baby owners 
had to get by without benefit of baby 
oil. Various sticky substitutes (castor 
il being one of the more objection- 
able) were slathered over various dis- 
gruntled babies, who may have been 
well lubricated but smelled, on the 
other hand, pretty fierce. One of the 
pioneers in the baby-oil business was 
The Mennen Co., that realized a mar- 
ket existed, put in exhaustive research 
for an antiseptic oil, won the coopera- 
tion of the medical profession, and 
came up at last with the product 
known as Mennen Antiseptic Baby 
Oil. Its success was tremendous—it 
outsold all other similar products and, 
Mennen says, was used and recom- 
mended in the majority of hospitals. 
Out of demand Mennen introduced, 
a few years back, the economy size 
bottle, a whopping thing (29 ounces) 
which retailed at $2.25. Some eight- 
een months ago Mennen was forced 
to discontinue it—shortage of mate- 
rials. 

Now the giant size is back—same 
bottle, same product, same quantity— 
but the price has been slashed to $2. 
To inform mothers, Mennen is launch- 
ing the biggest campaign ever seen 
in the baby products field. Advertise- 
ments will appear in a total of 28 
leading magazines, with The H. M. 
Kiesewetter Advertising Agency, New 
York City, responsible for copy. 


This May Hurt 


It might sound funny to you to find 
a note on the sergeant’s desk some- 
where in the Marianas reading, “Keep 
appointment with dentist Thursday 
afternoon,” but the laugh would be 
on you, brother. 

For the first time in this war, a 
manufacturer of dental preparations 
has undertaken a campaign to tell the 
public about the tremendous job 


American dentists are doing for the 
men of the Army and Navy. The 
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series is scheduled to appear in Life 
magazine over the signature of Py- 
co-pay Tooth Powder and Tooth 
Brushes. 

The Army dentist goes along with 
the boys, they say, right up to the 
front, and even in some instances, 
jumping in  paratroop operations. 
Over fifty-five divisions of men have 
been created by the Dental Corps 
from the men whose previous lack of 
dental attention would have disquali- 
fied them for active service. 

Cecil & Presbey Inc., Advertising, 
is the agency back of the copy. 


Hot News 


The Anthracite Industries, Inc., are 
trying their level best to do something 
about the masses of the population 
who, like the lazy grasshopper, sit 
around in the sun all summer with 
idle thoughts, and then turn gray 
overnight when winter catches them 
with dampers down and no coal in 
the basement. It can all be so easy, 
says Anthracite, if you, and you, and 
you, will assist the dealer: by getting 
Government declarations and orders 
in early; arranging to accept summer 
deliveries; and by taking steps to fix 
up your heating equipment to make 
the most out of every shovelful of 
coal. 

N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, is handling the campaign— 
on the basis of one advertisement 
every other week in 95 newspapers. 
The first of the series heads up, 
“What does your Anthracite dealer 
think about in summer?” It most 
certainly, to slip into the vernacular, 
aint baseball and picnics! Ten chances 
to one he’s thinking about how he 
can convince you that you ought to 
start laying in anthracite before the 
snow flies. 


When Johnny Comes Home 


To the thousands of G. I. Joes, at 
home and abroad, it will be a moral 
shot-in-the-arm to find that organiza- 


tions such as the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey are not only plan- 
ning to give them back their old jobs, 
but are advertising the fact. 

An institutional campaign on the 
subject—and a touchy one—of post- 
war jobs, in a series of three advertise- 
ments appearing in some 700 news- 
papers in 18 states (and the District 
of Columbia), appears over the name 
of Standard Oil. Number one in the 
series, entitled, ‘““He’s Still Our G. I. 
Joe,” outlined the company’s liberal 
policy towards its men serving in the 
Armed Forces—emphasizing the fact 
that they are all promised their old 
jobs, or even better ones, when they 
return. 

The second advertisement invites 
discharged veterans, interested in the 
oil business, to get in touch with Esso 
Marketers and apply for a job. 

Standard Oil is working on a plan 
to assist discharged veterans in setting 
up their own service stations after the 
war. The company is offering advice 
on how to borrow the necessary 
money, equipment which is needed, 
and suggestions for operation. Mc- 
Cann-Erickson, Inc., is the agency. 


Silver Standard 


Reed and Barton, one of America’s 
better known silversmiths, got nailed 
by shortages just as did every silver 
house in the country. But with the aid 
of a smart agency (Badger and Brown- 
ing, Boston) they are literally turning 
a liability into an asset. Instead of 
scattering the available facilities over 
the complete line, R and B adopted 
the wartime policy of producing place 
settings only, providing six pieces to 
a setting. Not only did this provide 
more essential pieces, but it paved the 
way for more people to start flatware 
services—and took care of a lot of 
postwar business. Those who start with 
a Reed and Barton pattern will stick 
to it. 

Advertisements urge brides-to-be to 
start their flatware s. -vices with avail- 
able place settings and going on from 
there after the war. Most copy has a 
military air—tantalizes the women to 
complete thefr services before the men 
complete theirs — meaning Armed- 
Force services. 

Copy is running in 9 magazines, in- 
cluding Town and Country and 
Vogue. 


More Babies 


Ivory Soap (Procter & Gamble Co.) 
is running a contest—500 $50 War 
Bonds as prizes to babies whose spon- 
sors best complete the sentence, ‘‘Every 
wartime baby should own War Bonds 
because . No wrapper, facsimile 
or money required. 
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This two way label, designed and introduced by Muirson Label Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
can be used to face the public when cans are placed on a shelf or stacked vertically in 
pyramids. (Right) By arranging construction of the bottom shelf and turning the cans on 
their sides, the two way label makes the cans just as visible as those placed at eye level. 


American Molasses Co. finds that women are susceptible to this label because by cutting 
on dotted line they can remove the label and save the ten tested receipes printed on the 
reverse side. It establishes the brand name firmly, and has an excellent effect on sales 
resistance in general. The label is manufactured by the Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp. 


Sales Management is tn- 
debted to The Dennison 
Manufacturing Co., Stecher- 
Traung Lithograph Corpo- 
ration and the Muirson 
Label Co., for the sam- 
ples of tags and labels 
shown on these two pages. 
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The facts presented on these tags serve as the foundation of sales stories for the merchandise manager, the salespeople, on through 
to the consumer. They work a step ahead of the point of sale by helping the merchandise buyer to compare the products with 
competing products—to translate material, construction, styling, and price into turnover. (Courtesy, The Dennison Mfg. Ce-) 
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Well planned tags help to establish trade names 
and foster repeat sales. Jack Sprat associates the 
name with instructions on how to prepare the 
ham, thus fostering repeat sales at the same time. 
Jon McCauley associates the trade name with 
definite values listed on the back, assuring fashion 
leadership by America’s leading young designers. 
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(Left-top) This tag combats the price-cut- 
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$ went ter and the low-end competitor by telling i Hanksereft . 
aa, STANDARDS | the shopper what is put into the product | AUTOMATIC-ELECTRIC 


and why it is the best. (Bottom) By tell- 
ing purchasers how to launder, this tag re- 
duces losses on returned goods, influences 
repeat sales, and counters sales resistance. 
(All tags which are illustrated on this 
page, courtesy of The Dennison Mfg. Co.) 
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Labels and Tags: They Will Be 
Important in Post-War Selling 


UE to wartime conditions man- 
ufacturers for the past few 

years have given relatively little 
thought to tags and labels. But now 
ith post-war plans to recapture 
peacetime markets many are again 
considering the merchandising ad- 
vantages of planned tags and labels. 

Most manufacturers are agreed that 
the retail point of sale is one of the 
weakest links in the chain of mer- 
chandising. And those who have used 
planned labels and tags have found 
that they have helped to strengthen 
that weak link because they deliver 
their own sales stories. 

How can carefully planned labels 
and tags aid retail point of sale? 

They can sell the merchandise buy- 
et*by helping him to classify the 
product and to buy more intelligently. 
They can establish more firmly the 
trade name and the name of the man- 
ufacturer. They can make advertising 
more effective by presenting the story 
tight at the counter where it really 
counts. They can combat price compe- 
tition by telling the shopper what is 
put ‘nto the product and how it is 
put together. 

They can educate inexperienced re- 
tail salespeople. With the present 
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high turnover, they educate by put- 
ting into the salespeople’s mouths the 
proper phrases and arguments on 
which the ultimate sale depends. They 
can imcrease profitable  self-selling 
which depends on impulse to buy on 
sight, changing interest to desire and 
desire to action. They can reduce 
losses on returned goods by stating 
directions for proper use and care. 

Mrs. Consumer 1944 has definite 
ideas on industry’s post-war America. 
This is evidenced by a recent analysis 


, made by Alice E. Glazier, Consumer- 


Relations Director of the Buffalo Bet- 
ter Business Bureau, before a meeting 
sponsored by the National Industrial 
Information Committee and the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. 
She has this to say: 

“Labels giving instructions for use 
and other information must accom- 
pany your post-war products. Infor- 
mation which will help consumers use 
products to best advantages and to 
buy wisely must be given. Don’t be 
technical and use a lot of fancy terms, 
but just tell in simple language the 
things women need to know. Your 
own specifications on a label wouldn't 
mean much to me, but how your prod- 
uct will serve me would help.” 


@) 


USE SEARS EASY PAYMENT PLAN 
on purchoses totaling $1000 


or more 
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Education of inexperienced retail sales 
people always has been a problem. These 
tags not only get the sales story to green 
help, but they carry convincing descrip- 
tions of the products, making the pur- 
chaser confident that she has bought in- 
telligently and her money was well spent. 
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In the matter of taste certain broad and basic preferential indicia have been revealed. For example, the birthday 
card (left) without ornamentation is not preferred. The one (right) with ornamentation trim is preferred. The 
with single color is not preferred, but the full-color one on the right is preferred. 


Christmas card (left) 
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Consumer Panels Spot Winners 


And Duds in Greeting Card Line 


What elements make sales appeal for greeting cards? Mrs. Con- 
sumer knows—and she is telling Gartner & Bender. This program 
of pretesting reveals substantial differences in tastes by geographi-? 


cal areas, and measurable differences in preferences by age groups. ; 
# 


BY ROBERT J. BENDER 


President, Gartner & Bender, Inc. 
Chicago 


AN public taste be charted by 
studying past sales records, or 
can the pulse of the public 
be taken accurately only by 
inducing the public to share with 
you its unfulfilled wants and desires 
for today, tomorrow and the day 
after? 

Our experience has been that pub- 
lic taste can be evaluated and meas- 
ured and progressively charted—but 
that this can be done only through 
intelligent research of what is going 
on in the public mind, rather than a 
cold analysis of past performance. 

Our experience in pre-testing a 
sales product may help other manu- 
facturers to reduce hazards involved 
in designing and merchandising any 
item that depends for its sales on 
its ability to meet public taste. 

A greeting card is one basic form 
of social communication, for it serves 
to gratify deep-seated and funda- 
mental human needs. The anxieties of 
loneliness and the pangs of separation 
are alleviated through its use; strong 
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urges for the expression of the hu- 
man need for gregariousness find 
gratification in it. 

The publisher of the greeting card, 
if he is to serve as an agent of the 
public good, must of necessity con- 
sider these purposes which are served 
by the greeting card. For, just as it is 
incumbent upon the management of 
a public utility or a natural resource 
to conduct its affairs in a manner com- 
patible with public interest, just so 
must the publisher of greeting cards 
respect his obligation. 

This obligation cannot be met if 
the devices put to use in the selection 
of designs are sample acts of trial 
and error, or worse still, mere ex- 
pressions of the individual publish- 
er’s tastes, desires and needs. It is 
essential that a communications de- 
vice be created which is not merely 
a product made commercially available 
to the consumer, but is, in fact, a 
product designed to fulfill consumer 
needs and wants. 

Nor is a mere retrospective evalu- 


ation of previous sales experience suf- 
ficient basis by which to gauge new 
design and production, for past per- 
formance is a mere reflection of prior 
consumer acceptance and in no way 
expresses current or future consumer 


desire for design. 


We have turned to research, so that 
we might determine what the public 
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Style 


wants, as distinct from what the pub- 
lic had heretofore been able to get. 

Our first inquiries were to deter- 
mine the basic psychological and so- 
ciological purposes served by a greet- 
ing card. An arrangement was made 
with The University of Chicago, 
whereby two researchers in the pat- 
ticular provinces being studied were 
given specific assignments under the 
direction of a professor of sociology 
and anthropology. These assignments 
resulted in the establishment of what 
might be called a social ceremonial 
calendar. 


The Social Pattern 


All occasions of significance in the 
life of the individual or in the cul- 
tural pattern of the society—occasions 
of commemoration or celebration— 
were scrutinized to disclose their oft- 
gins and meanings. The forces pfo- 
ducing such occasions were identified, 
and were looked upon as the causa- 
tive factors which, under given cif- 
cumstances, resulted in the act of 
selection, mailing and receipt of greet: 
ing cards. ; 

Having determined the thematic 
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material in this fashion, it was neces- 
sty to discover the form in which 
the basic symbols might most accept- 
ably be applied to the product. 

To this end we undertook to pre- 
test our product for style only, Ar- 
ngements were made with Opinion 
Research Corp. to set up style clinics 
which might be attended by a care- 
fully weighted and analyzed group of 
typical greeting card purchasers. At 
these clinics representative examples 
of both currently obtainable and new- 
ly conceived (but as yet unpublished ) 
specimens of greeting cards were 
dassified into specific groups. In each 
sch group variations upon specific 
dements of greeting card design were 
presented in a manner making pos- 
ible a preferential selection. 


Establishing a Control 


For example, a number of cards, all 
utilizing the same theme material, all 
of substantially the same size and 
physical value, were presented in var- 
egated color treatments, or perhaps 
a selection of cards, all identical as 


to color treatment and theme, were . 


presented in a variety of sizes. In 
other words, each classification or 
grouping of cards was made in a 
manner designed to provide stabiliza- 
tion of all factors but one, and the 
one factor was then varied to permit 
intelligent selection or manifestation 
of preference for any given variation. 


Having so organized the material, 
it became essential that we be satisfied 
as to the character of the persons ex- 
pressing a preference. To this end, 
each attendant at the clinic answered 
questions presented in a questionnaire 
form, the questionnaire being so de- 
signed as to reveal upon tabulation 
that the respondents were of that 
socio-economic group, of that age or 
sex group, of that consumer group 
to which this concern and its custom- 
ers distribute its finished product. 

Contact with respondents was 
established by gaining the coopera- 
tion of organized women’s groups— 
social clubs, church auxiliaries, lodge 
auxiliaries and so on. The organiza- 
tions to which these women belonged 
received small honoraria, but the re- 
spondents gave their service gratis. 

The atmosphere of a bona fide buy- 
ing situation was intensified by pre- 
senting the cards to be judged in a 
manner as nearly as possibly com- 
parable to the way in which such 
goods are normally offered for sale 
in retail stores. 

A preliminary testing of our pref- 
erence researching methods was made 
by holding a pilot study clinic in a 
typical mid-western city. This study 
was made, less for the purpose of 
ascertaining useful data concerning 
greeting cards, than to test the re- 
liability of our researching methods. 
The lessons learned in this pilot study 
clinic were then applied to subsequent 


Style clinics were set up, drawing respondents from organized women’s groups. At- 
tendants were asked to fill out questionnaires designed to reveal their socio-economic 
status, age and sex. They were then given check lists for the various groupings of 
greeting cards they examined, to determine which cards were favored—large, small or 
medium size, square or oblong, plain-edge or dye-cut-edge, strong color or dark, well 
defined or softly definite, length and character of message, quantity or trim, ete. 


clinics which were held in various 
cities throughout the United States. 
Selection of location was made in a 
manner designed to provide a true 
geographical distribution of the re- 
spondents to correspond to the known 
distribution of customers. 

As to the number of persons in- 
terviewed in the clinics, we have re- 
lied upon the experience of the re- 
search organization with which we 
worked. To this question we have 
applied their experience and satisfied 
ourselves to the extent that the size 
of the sample was sufficiently large 
to warrant the belief that an exten- 
sion of its size would in no way 
modify the accuracy of its findings. 


Reveals Broad Preferences 


It was not the purpose of these 
clinics to reveal that any specific de- 
sign would or would not outsell any 
other specific design. In matters of 
taste, too many variable and intang- 
ible factors exist to permit of such 
a finding. We can, though, with cer- 
tainty say that the certain broad and 
basic preferential indicia will be re- 
vealed. It will be determined whether 
the consumer of greeting cards favors 
a large, a small, or a medium-sized 
card; whether it is preferred that 
shapes be square or oblong, plain- 
edged or die-cut-edged; whether color 
be strong or dark, well-defined or 
softly-defined; and equal criteria as 


to length and character of message, 
quantity of trim or type of frill. 

All greeting card motifs are classi- 
fiable into seven basic homogenous 
categories: modern christmas symbols, 
modern religious symbols, ancient re- 
ligious symbols, whimsey, home and 
fireside, holiday activities, and novel- 
ties. For example, all subject matter 
dealing with Christmas-decorated win- 
dows and thresholds, hearths, family 
scenes, and so on, were grouped to- 
gether under the descriptive title of 
“home and fireside” subjects. See 
chart Type 4 (next page). Compar- 
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ably, all cards the subject matter of 
which dealt with Biblical Bethlehem 
scenes, camels, Wise Men, Nativity, 
etc., were classified together as “‘an- 
cient religious’ symbols. See chart 
Type 1 (above). 

In each category all cards consid- 
ered share certain common motif 
characteristics. When these basic type 
groups are subjected to clinical ex- 
amination, pre-testing enables us to 
tell with a reasonable degree of cer- 
tainty the extent to which geographi- 
cal location affects consumer prefer- 
ence of greeting cards. Cards the the- 
matic material of which deals pri- 
marily with whimsical subject matter 
lare. for example, more readily ac- 
‘cepted “in the East and North cen- 
tral states than they are! through the 
Mississippi Valley and in the South. 
The clinics, when dealing with ma- 
terial of this nature, disclose, for ex- 
ample, that where there are 15 
chances out of 100 to choose such a 
whimsical card, it is chosen 16 times 
in the East, 17 times in the North- 
east, as against only 8.5 times in the 
Mississippi Valley and 7 times in the 
South. 


yeographic Variations 
Ge hic V t 


A direct contrast, however, exists 
in cards built around motives illus- 
trating ancient religious symbols. 
Cards of this nature, when presented 
in the clinic, offered 14 chances out 
of 100 for selection. In the East and 
North Central areas they were chosen 
only 9 times out of every 100, where- 
as in the Mississippi Valley they were 
chosen 15.3 times and 19 times in 
the South. 

Material of this nature of course 
permits the publisher of greeting 
cards to offer to distributors concrete 
and factual information valuable to 
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Be 


The extent to which geographical location and age groups affect consumer preference is shown in these findings on home and 
fireside cards (Type 4) and ancient religious (Type 1). The East and North Central areas seem to prefer the whimsical cards, 


the distributor in his order placement. 

Another interesting sidelight from 
the clinics is found to be of particu- 
lar use to distributors whose stores 
are located in neighborhoods serving 
substantial Negro populations. For, 
by and large, clinical findings reveal 
that Negro acceptance of greeting 
card material runs almost exactly par- 
allel to the general acceptance of sim- 
ilar types of cards. In cards dealing, 
for example, with modern Christmas 
symbols—candles, wreaths, holly, 
bells, etc—total acceptance of such 
cards was 24.5%, Negro 24%. In 
cards dealing with holiday activities 
and setting forth snow scenes, sleigh- 
ing, skating, etc., total acceptance was 
16%, Negro acceptance 16%. 


Age Group Preference 


The clinics reveal clear-cut patterns 
of preference by age groups. To re- 
fer again to whimsical cards, where 
15 opportunities out of 100 to make 
a selection were offered, the under 
30 years age group chose such cards 
17.5 times, 31 to 45 age group chose 
them 11 times, and over 45 age group 
chose them only 5 times. 


In the matter of ornamentation of. 


cards, the clinic revealed many useful 
and satisfactory results, It is difficult 
to set them forth without a rather 
elaborate technical explanation of the 
nature of each type of ornamentation, 
but a generalization may be made as 
follows. We were particularly inter- 
ested in two types of ornamentation, 
which may be referred to here as Type 
A and Type B. Our clinic revealed 
that Type A was selected as a favor- 
ite by 67% of the persons interviewed 
and that Type B was selected by 51%. 
This finding permits a definite con- 
clusion by the greeting card publisher 
who, while not overlooking the mi- 


nority of 33% not favoring Type A 
trim, would, nevertheless, maintais 
a substantial proportion of his line 
bearing the ornamentation in ques 
tion. In the case of Type B, however, 
where a _ virtual neutrality exists 
arnong the consumers in relation to 
the trim, the publisher would be per- 
fectly justified in the non-use of such 
trim, passing along to the distributor 
the benefit accruing from such absence 
of trim by a reduction in price. 

In order to make these points clear 
to the distributor, factual, straight. 
forward brochures will be provided 
in which the very material dealt with 
in this article is presented to the dis. 
tributor for his evaluation. It is 
through these brochures that the dis 
tributor is made aware of the work 
being done in the mutual interest of 
both the publisher and the distributor 
himself. So far as we up to this point 
have been able to discover, the results 
of this research program, comprised 
as it is of both a laboratory and 4 
field approach to the problem, are 
substantially as follows: 


Findings Aid Distributors 


Distributors are made aware of and 
have come to share our own sensitiv- 
ity to the need that our product be 
based upon a sound social utility. 

There is felt gratification over the 
elimination of guesswork in the sé 
lection of designs to be published, 
and even more strongly enthusiasm 1s 
felt that design selection be removed 
from the realm of arbitrary individual 
opinion and placed upon the sounder 
footing of fact and finding. 

The distributor has, without doubt, 
recognized that styled merchandise, a5 
well as social utility merchandise. 
finds its proper genesis in research 
rather than in speculation. —- 
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OKLAHOMA CITY READY 
FOR PLACE IN AIR WORLD 


Oklahoma City’s geographical position—but 15 
miles off the east-west line that connects Langley Field 
with March Field and directly in the path of the airline 
shortcut between South America and the Orient over 
the top of the world—is one of the reasons for the city’s 
prominent part in the allied wartime supply program. 


A determination to exceed what is expected of it is 
another factor which assures this Southwest metropolis 
of more than 260,000 a continued place in the sun in the 
after-the-war air picture. 


= Oklahoma City’s Douglas plant, the world’s great- 
: est producer of air transport C-47s, did not hit its peak 
until late June. By May 1 it had added 200 extra planes 
to its regular scheduled output. Officials declared, “We 
are not out to set any records for the sake of competi- 
tion. We are out to produce as many planes as possible 
as fast as possible. The air forces need them. We are 
going to supply them.” 


: When the war is history and commerce takes to the 
Y air as never before, Oklahoma City will accept its 
4 responsibilities in the same manner. She will not be out 
to set any records for the sake of competition. She will 
be out to serve an air-minded world. Peace-time econo- 
mies will need air facilities that are convenient and 
ample. Oklahoma City is prepared to supply them. 


THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
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Campaign Tells Industry How to 
Pick Right File from 1,400 Models 


BY JOHN H. COLLIER 


Sales Manager, Nicholson File Co. 
Providence, R. I. 


OR more than a year Nichol- 
son File Co. has been carrying 
on a comprehensive education- 
al campaign—the largest ever 


devoted to promoting a single tool. 
In addition to furthering the war ef- 
fort, the campaign has substantially 
helped industrial users and persons 


Aste gg purse? 2 Sse 2 Wie th eae 


O’MARA & ORSBEE ¢ National Representatives © New York © Chicago 


48.6% Coverage of Nebraska | 


There are 1,754 newspapers in the nation. And out | 
of this great total, only seven daily papers can equal or top | 
the Omaha World-Herald in percentage of state coverage! 
That’s proof that Nebraska’s rich, urban-farm market can 
be covered by one newspaper . . . so much so that it deserves 
“A” scheduling. Don’t you agree, Mr. Space Buyer? 


NEBRASKA 


198,636 Daily 
June, 1944 


196,599 Sunday 
June, 1944 


Gee of the Natsons Creat Eeaspapers 
Owners and Operators of Radio Station KOWH 


Detroit * Los Angeles © San Francisco 
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Nucleus of the Nicholson campaign i: 
the booklet, “File Filosophy.” This ai 


typifies the appeal used to promote it 


who sell files. A bulging pile of un. 
solicited letters gives evidence of the 
valuable good-will it has created for 
the company. 

Two-fold in purpose, the program 
is reaching all types of file users, 
emphasizing the proper file for each 
job. Time was when a file was just 
that, and there was no need for spe. 
cial types for each job. Since those 
early days of generalization, the file 
industry has become highly special: 
ized, With approximately 1,400 files 
now being manufactured by the com- 
pany, it becomes a problem for pro: 
duction men to know which file gives 
the best performance for each partic 
ular filing job. One phase of educa- 
tional activity, therefore, is to sell the 
idea of proper file selection. 

The industrial program _ centers 
around a 48-page booklet, — “File 
Filosophy,” giving valuable detailed 
information about files and their uses. 
On the initial page, Paul C. Nichol: 
son, president, records interesting his 
tory about the book itself. It was in 
1878 that the company issued a treat: 
ise on files. Bearing the same title, 
this treatise went through 15 edi 
tions and repeated reprintings, be 
coming an accepted authority in its 
line. In recent years the company 
issued a supplement, “A File fot 
Every Purpose.” The contents of both 
books were edited and combined in 
the new “File Filosophy’ which 
more complete and elaborate than 
ever before. That it has been a suc 
cessful venture is indicated by the 
fact that it is now in its fifth edition, 
despite rigidly controlled distribution 
to prevent waste. 

The book discusses file manufac 
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How The Nazi Spy Invasion 
Was Smashed 
by 


Jj. EDGAR HOOVER 
Director, the F. B. I. 


How carce an army of Brazilian Japs did 
the Axis plan to arm? How was the Panama 
Canal to be blocked? How large a submarine 
fleet did the Nazis plan for their conquest of 
Colombia and Venezuela? Did Germany seri- 
ously contemplate an invasion of Brazil? What 
was the Axis plan to shut us off from Chile’s 
copper and nitrate? What was the Dutch 
Guiana coup designed to deny us 60 per cent 
of our needed bauxite? | 
Now it can be told. And the facts are 
stranger than fiction ... facts about the under- 
cover war we have waged in the Western 
Hemisphere so successfully to break the back 
of the Axis penetration in Latin America... 
how clandestine short wave radio stations 
were eliminated, how hundreds of highly 
trained enemy spies and saboteurs were neu- 
tralized, how thousands of Axis operatives and 
sympathizers were expelled or interned. 


Here is the inside story of the victorious 


collaboration of our F.B.I. with the police and 
intelligence services of our good neighbor 
republics, told, for the first time, by J. Edgar 
Hoover in the September issue of The Amer- 
ican Magazine, now on the newsstands. 


OTHER SEPTEMBER HIGHLIGHTS INCLUDE TWO 
COMPLETE NOVELS, SUPERB SHORT STORIES, AU- 
THORITATIVE ARTICLES, FASCINATING FEATURES 


Blue Print for the Millennium 


Eddie Rickenbacker, in our June, and Wesley 
Price, in our August issues, are convinced 
that our returning service men are going 
to be “Masters of Tomorrow.” So are we! 


Far from humbly accepting the post-war plans 
we hand them, they may have us all jumping 
to keep up with their ideas as they throw tradi- 
tion out the window and transform business, 
industry, and labor. 


Concerns and individuals that can’t keep pace 
with the big parade will be left behind. The 
home front’s heavy thinkers would do well to 
remember that the execution of America’s long- 
range peacetime program is going to be in the 
hands of these youngsters. 


Publication of such articles as these makes The 
American Magazine an authoritative source of 
information which should aid you materially in 
adjusting your own post-war plans with those 
of the nation. 


THE CROWELL-COLLIER PUBLISHING COMPANY...250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


PUBLISHERS OF THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE COLLIER’S ,AND WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 
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Coveting Wash 
SECOND MARKET 


It’s a fact that concentrat- 
ed population and concen- 


trated buying power give 
a market added impor- 


tance. The Tacoma mar- 


ket is not thinly spread 


over a wide area; it con- 


centrates all its advantages 


into one tightly-knit met- 


ropolitan buying district. 


Second most important in 
Washington State, it is ef- 
fectively covered only by 
the dominant, concen- 


trated circulation of the 
Tacoma News Tribune. 
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The man who just learned about the sales 
| potential of Tacoma - Pierce County... 
second highest in Washington State! 


In Sales Management’s 1944 Survey of 
Buying Power, Tacoma-Pierce County once 
again captures Washington State’s second 
highest “% of U.S.A. Potential” under the 


Sales-Advertising Controls classification. 


Pierce County’s figure for 1943 was .240 
as against .191 for '1942—proving a con- 


tinued and a steady market growth. 


That’s not all! Pierce County’s “Quality 
of Market Index” of 149 ranks this grow- 
ing market well above both the nation and 
the state. Here, too, Pierce County stands 
solidly among those areas where “intensi- 
fied promotion campaigns are likely to 


bring the greatest returns.” 


Ask Lorenzen & Thompson for the 
complete Tacoma story! 


TNows Tribune 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


ture, terminology, various kinds of 
files and their proper uses, correct 
filing methods, special purpose files, 
such as those used on plastics, and 
care of files—all generously illus. 
trated. The final page carries the only 
bit of commercialism, and this is con- 
fined to illustrating trademarks of the 
14 files produced by the company. 
The book has provided company 
field engineers with an excellent door 
opener, placing in their hands the 
type of material which gives them 
confidence because it provides valu- 
able help to industry. Through cap- 
able merchandising by our engineers, 
these books have been used in techni- 
cal and trade schools throughout the 
country, and have become regularly 
consulted handbooks in _ industrial 
plants and shops of all kinds. 


Ads Introduce Booklet 


The book was introduced in a full- 
page industrial advertising schedule 
and has continued to be an important 
feature in all copy. To emphasize the 
engineering type of data in it, a few 
representative pages have been repro- 
duced in advertising copy. 

The industrial ad schedule includes 
full pages in American Machinist, 
Factory Management and Mainte- 
nance, Hitchcock's Machine Tool 
Book, Iron Age, Mill & Factory, Mill 
Supplies, Modern Machine Shop, 
Modern Plastics and Supervision. Con- 
sumer copy appears in Country Gen- 
tleman, The Saturday Evening Post 
and Successful Farming. Copy testing, 
especially consumer copy, indicates a 
high degree of reader interest. 

This educational campaign also has 
been carried out in the retail hard- 
ware field to acquaint floor salesmen, 
especially untrained wartime salesmen, 
with effective file selling. With the 
heading, ‘““You know—but do your 
sales people know ?”, copy appears in 
Hardware Age, Hardware Retailer, 
Hardware World and Southern Hard- 
ware, offering the booklet free to re- 
tailers and interested employes. Copy 
in these publications features the ‘File 
Quiz,” made up of about 10 ques- 
tions in prominent block formation. 
Answers are given below, but printed 
upside down so that the reader na- 
turally tries to answer before turning 
the magazine around for the correct 
answers. 

The questions and answers include 
such factual information as: By what 
general groups are files distinguished? 
What is the cross section of file? In 
a double cut file, which is the over- 
cut and which the upcut? Reprints of 
these are are offered free and many 
have been placed in prominent places 
in hardware stores. 
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Under the imprint of Puro Feather 
& Down Corp., Paul S. Weiner, long- 
time reader of the column, sent me a 
neat, little card-case, for which he is 
hereby thanked. A personal card en- 
closed read: “Before you ask, the 
answer is NO!”, 


é 
Orville Reed, who seems to be 
breaking into print everywhere these 
days, sends a couplet: 
If it doesn’t tick 
Like a metronome, 
It has no right 
To be called a pome. 
e 


Add similes: ‘As cool as a rejec- 
tion-slip.”” 

a 

Phil Baker often seems liberal with 
the sponsor's money on “Take It or 
Leave It.’’ After all, it isn’t Baker's 
dough. 

. 

Jack Lutz has been sloganeering. 
For a fountain-pen, he offers: “A 
write good pen.”” And for a restaurant 
specializing in sea-food: ‘Maine dish 

lobster.” 

* 

The column suggested that Eagle 
Pencil Company use a check-mark for 
the “V” in “Verithin,” and follow 
up with: “Wherever you see a check- 
mark, think of Verithin.”’ Imagine my 
surprise when  advertising-manager 
Larry Saulsbury wrote to say he liked 
the idea, was instructing his agency 
to work it up. As a token of grati- 
tude, he sent me a veritable Verithin 
rainbow of colored pencils. 

. 

“Grave Diggers Get Pay Rise.”’-— 

Headline. Spades win. 
a 

Slogan for mask-and-wig house: 
“The costumer is always right.” 

os 

Label for a trusting soul: “Suitable 
for framing.” 

7 

Alphabetically, Time seems to have 
the following departments: Army & 
Navy, Art, Battlefronts, Books, Busi- 
ness, Canada at War, Cinema, Edu- 
cation, Foreign News, Invasion, Latin 
America, Letters, Medicine, Mile- 
stones, Miscellany, People, Press, Ra- 
dio, Religion, Science, Sport, and U. 
S. at War. 
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The Scratch-Pad thinks, in spite of 
the paper-shortage, there should be 
another feature: Advertising. Paper 
will be available again after the war, 
and features that attract advertising’s 
professionals should not be ‘over- 
looked. 

e 
NIT—"Is he an old-timer?’ 
WIT—‘He remembers spittoons.” 
o 

Name for a doctor's country-house: 

“Bedside Manor.” 


Reading proof recently, eagle-eyed 
Bob Graham snorted: ‘““That’s what 
I call ‘punk-tuation’.” 


How to find the zoo: Just follow 
your nose. 


The entire contents of Editor & 
Publisher ate copyrighted, but this 
old newspaperman begs leave to re- 
print the following from E & P’s 
“Short Takes” department: “It actu- 
ally happened, and it went through 
the entire edition, too. The Minne- 
apolis Sunday Tribune listing of ra- 
dio programs came up with this sur- 
prise-feature: ‘KSTP: 7:30 p.m. One 
Man’s Fanny’.” 

a 

Don’t shoot the credit-grabber. If 
he wants it that badly, he probably 
needs it. 

* 


Strange Coincidence Dept.: The 
March 1 column contained this item: 
“Idea for the Zenith Hearing- 
Aid: Make the gadget that goes in 
the ear flesh-colored instead of black, 
so it won't look like a tiny turtle on 
a leash.” 

Reader Jack Coffey sent a marked 
tear-sheet to Zenith, got a 2-paragraph 
reply, saying that “samples are al- 
ready out.” Life for July 3 carried a 
full-page ad, headed: “Again, Zenith 
Makes Hearing-Aid © History!” The 
subhead continued: ‘Brings new 
smartness and style at no extra cost 
with the New Neutral-Color Ear- 
phone and Cord.” 

+ 
“New Epic Written By 2nd Divi- 


sion.”"—Headline. Everybody's writ- 
ing these days. Which reminds me. 


When Mr. Willkie began telling the 
Republicans how to run the show, in 
a series of newspaper articlés, | said 
he probably had enough sour grapes 
to start a whinery. 


Everybody’s writing, as I said, and 
everybody in the movies can play the 
piano. Of course, the directors are 
smart enough to conceal the keyboard, 
since you can’t fool all the people 
all the time. 


I liked Irvin Cobb's definition as 
recalled by The American Mercury: 
“Epitaph—noun. A belated advertise. 
ment for a line of goods that has 
been permanently discontinued.” 


I also liked a cartoon in Liberty, 
showing a pert Indian maiden, a 
saucy feather in her raven locks, 
standing before a WAC recruiting: 
officer. Caption: “My full name 1s 
Laughing Daughter of Big Eagle 
Who Flies Across Valley in Full of 
Moon, but my friends call me ‘Babe’.” 


Someone at J. Walter Thompson 
evidently took the time and the sweat 
to dig into ancient history at Dear- 
born. Result: The most readable Ford 
institutional copy I can remember. 


When the invasion came _ two 
months ago, I did not comment on 
it here. There seemed little I could 
add to the stream of words sluicing 
through the censor’s office, other than 
that Cherbourg presented a happier 
picture when I sailed from there in 
1927. 


When I advertise my printing-press 
for sale in the Classified, I usually 
get one reply . . . from a man who 
asks when and where the outfit may 
be seen. I tell him, give him my 
telephone-number, and then the guy 
drops dead, and no power on earth 
can revive him. In the meantime, | 
decide that printing is a lost art and 
that I alone among the Nation's 130, 
000,000 am stuck with a brand-new, 
first-class printing-outfit I haven't the 
time to use. 

e 

In the movies, when anyone turns 
on the radio, it starts to play i- 
stantly. At home, you wait 25 sec 
onds for the tubes to warm-up. 


The candidates have been picked, 
the battle is joined. I have a hunch tt 
will be the toughest slugging-match 
in history. 

T. Harry THOMPSON 
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Printers Train Collegians Now 


For Sales Careers after Graduation 


Edward Stern & Co., Philadelphia, is literally “raising” boys to 


be salesmen. Their training is beginning while they are still juniors 


at school. They’re learning printing from a to izzard, and when 


they start to sell, no buyer will be able to stymie them. 


BY W. D. MOLITOR 


Public Relations Manager 
Edward Stern & Co. 
Philadelphia 


N the belief that well-trained 
salesmen will represent one of 
the primary needs of business in 
the post-war era, Edward Stern 
& Co., Philadelphia printers, have 
started to ‘‘raise’’ salesmen for the fu- 
ture. 
The company has instituted a well- 


iounded sales training program for . 


university juniors to equip them for 
slling jobs with Stern after gradua- 
tion. The students are paid on a salary 
basis during their training period. 

With the cooperation of local uni- 
versities, four to six students will be 
selected each year to begin their for- 
mal training for sales work while they 
are still in college. (There are four 
in the current class.) They are chosen 
on the basis of appearance, tact, con- 
fidence, ability to listen—in short, the 
elements which make up a good sales 
personality. When they accept the 
plan, they are advised on courses of 
study for their senior year; such 
courses usually include salesmanship, 
advertising and marketing. 


Training in All Departments 


During the training period which 
covers a period of 18 months, the 
student salesman has the opportunity 
to work in each of the departments 
of our plant. It is not expected that 
he will become an expert compositor 
of pressman in the brief periods spent 
in either of these departments, or that 
he will become expert in the actual 
operations of any other departments. 
However, it is our intention that he 
learn through actual practice how each 
department operates. 

The primary step in the training 
program is the distribution of a sales 
training manual, which tells the his- 
tory of Edward Stern & Co., and ex- 
Plains the basic reasoning behind the 
sales training program; the Stern con- 
cepts of selling, covering the ethics 
of the printing business and the com- 
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pany’s desires as to increased business ; 
the function of sales management and 
the purpose of the various depart- 
ments coming under the jurisdiction 
of the sales manager, and their in- 
tegration into a sales formula; the 
problems of the student salesman, ex- 
plaining the various factors to be 
learned during training; the strategy 
and tactics of selling, explaining the 
methods and weapons at the sales- 
man’s disposal, and how to use them; 
and the use of sales reports, quotas, 
and charts. 


Three Classes 


The sales training program em- 
braces what might be called three dif- 
ferent classes running coincidentally: 
a morning class, an afternoon class, 
and an evening class. 

The morning class is held at the 
Murrell Dobbins Technical High 
School, Philadelphia, for a period of 
six months. During the first two 
months the student is given special- 
ized training in composition, using 
the same type of equipment which is 
used in the composing room of any 
modern printer. During the second 
two months he receives similar train- 


ing in pressroom procedure by work- | 


ing on the presses at the school. The 
third two months are given over to 
a commercial art course—layout and 
design, typographical structure, and 


lettering. For the balance of the train- | 


ing period, his mornings are devoted 
to activities in the Stern Sales Depart- 


ment. Here, he acts as an interviewer | 


in the Market Research Division, as 
a salesman on house accounts for the 


company, and participates in all other | 


general activities in the department. 


During the first two months of the | 
salesman’s training while he is study- | 


| 


ing composition at the Murrell Dob- | 
bins High School, he is getting actual | 


experience in the Edward Stern com- 


posing room where, by special ar- | 


rangements with the shop unions, he 
is permitted to set type, pull proofs, 
rearrange type and return it to the 
cases, work with keyboards and cast- 
ers, and actually learn the operations 
involved in all the procedures in the 
composing room. 

After having passed a comprehen- 
sive test on composing room practice, 
he is advanced to the Letterpress De- 
partment. Here, he becomes experi- 
enced in lockup, make-ready, running 
presses, adjusting feeders, care of ink 
fountains, cleaning presses, and all 
other intricacies in the running of the 
department. 


Progression of “Know-How” 


After two months, and having 
passed another comprehensive test, he 
is advanced to the Gallery where he 
is taught the operations of the cam- 
eras, and is put to work in the Colo 
Department doing jobs of stripping 
Opaquing, plate making, etc. Agair 
having to pass. another test on thi 
phase of the shop’s operations, he i 
moved into the Optak pressroom 
where for a period of one month he 
is taught the difference between Optak 
presses and letterpress equipment. 
Passing the usual test, he then spends 
a month in the Bindery, studying 
hand and machine operations involved 
in folding, binding, and cutting. 

Having completed this phase of his 
training education which covers actual 
plant operations, and having been 
through each mechanical department, 
he moves into the Production Control 
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If you smoke a pipe, or would 
like to, we invite you to read “The Choice of 
Experience” ... the fascinating story of John 
Middleton’s Walnut pipe-tobacco and its be- 
ginnings in 1856 in old Philadelphia in the 
days of sail. Enclosed with the book will be 
an ample sample of Walnut... Middleton’s 
master-blend of 7 superb, saturally aromatic 
tobaccos ... mild, fragrant, and friendly. Just 
scratch your name and address on a penny 
postal and mail it to John Middleton, 1205 


Walnut St., Philadelphia 7, pg 
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THEY HUNG THE SIGN OUT ON THE Wh 


COAST AND IN CHICAGO! 


FOR NEW YORK SHOWING : 


ON WJZ Ye 


Gallew ralkee ||: 


and his double-barrel package! n 


ute _anyes 
eGynsis© “ M. Py M. 
stot Y ye ee eee ' 


R 
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if 
THE PACKAGE with a waiting SUNRISE SALUTE It’s provocative and has the ad- 1 
list of sponsors in two of Ameri- is an hour of music and chatter ed salabilitv of having products fe 
ca’s greatest markets, had its with Galen Drake talking about approved by a picked panel of d 
start July 31 in the World’s housewives. t 


Richest Market. 


GALEN DRAKE 


brings to WJZ one of the nation’s 
most winning personalities and 
voices . . . a voice that breezes 
through an ad lib routine with 
the intimacy of an across-the- 
table companion. 


YOUR STRONGEST VOICE IN THE WORLD'S RICHEST MARKET 


anything from De Gaulle to 
troubles of tiny tots. 


HOUSEWIVES’ 
PROTECTIVE LEAGUE 


isn’t a typical service program. 


770 ON YOUR DIAL 


KEY STATION OF THE BLUE NETWORK 


THIS COMBINATION 
PACKAGE 
has a record of over 72% re- 
newels in markets where Galen 
Drake has been on the air. 


FOR COMPLETE DETAILS OF THIS 
TRIED AND TESTED PROGRAM, 


CALL WJZ OR BLUE SPOT SALES. 


a 
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yRUS MCCORMICK was no average 
man. Nor Robert Fulton, Eli 
Whitney, Alexander Graham Bell. 


Neither was the boyish news-butcher 
Edison, the bicycle-repairing Wright 
brothers, the young, tinkering Henry 
Ford. 


They were, indeed, very wucommon 
men — laughed at, sneered at, dis- 
missed as crackpots. 


Yet bread is cheaper because of Cyrus 
McCormick’s reaper, and cotton be- 
came king because of Eli Whitney. 


The common man may ride in palatial 
steamers because of Robert Fulton, 
leap the seas and continents because 
of the Wrights, roll to work and play 
and battle because Ford made the auto- 
mobile commonplace. 


These men left their mark on their 
country and on the world because they 
were free to think, try, dream and do 
according to their own pattern. 


There is no shortage now or for the 
future in America’s store of such un- 
common men. 


On the contrary, there never has been 
a time in all history when the doers 
of America have had so much to work 
with — so many fields of opportunity 
— or such impelling reasons for work- 
ing. 


The needs of our fighting sons have 
forced to the fore those who can pro- 
duce, and required those who can only 
talk to grow shrill and vapid. 


I's a good thing for America that this 
is SO. 


The average man's most precious 


For a lot of uncommonly fine heroes 
are emerging from the common boys 
and young men who walked away in 
civies to become the winners of this 


war. 


A lot of uncommon desire for action 
is going to come marching home with 
them — and uncommon refusal to ac- 
cept government charity in preference 
to a chance to do something for them- 
selves. 


It’s a good time now for the nation’s 
newspapers to prepare for their home- 
coming — to look ahead to the oppor- 
tunities that spread before them — to 
outline the chances to be given them 
for making America first in the post- 
war peace. 


Fora great many years, Hearst News- 
papers have been preaching out of the 
depths of abiding conviction the great- 
ness of America’s destiny. 


In more than a dozen key cities they 
have sought to keep before nearly 
5,000,000 families the forward-look- 


ing view of America as well as the de- 
tailed tale of today. 


They have aimed at uncommon serv- 
iceability to the common man, with 
this result among those 5,000,000 
families: 


If it is on-the-minute, accurate news 
they want, they look to Hearst News- 
papers first. 


If it is authentic interpretation of 
events or trustworthy editorial coun- 
sel they want, they look to Hearst 
Newspapers first. 


If it is features, newspictures, cartoons, 
columnists’ comment, society, sports or 
business news they want, they look to 
Hearst Newspapers first. 


There is a lesson here which no sen- 
sible advertiser wich an eye on the 
future will ignore. 


It is simply that in planning market- 
ing programs to reach these people, 
he should look to Hearst Newspapers 
first, as do they. 


HEARST T_NEws] PAPERS 


Serving the American People — their Freedom, Security and Progress — by providing them trustworthy News, Comment, Counsel, Entertainment, and Advertising. 


ALBANY TIMES-UNION 
Morning and Sunday 

= > es AMERICAN 

BALTIMORE NEWS-POST 


evening 
BOST et ADVERTISER 


Eve 
BOSTON RECORD AND AMERICAN MILWAUKEE SENTINEL 
Morning and Sunday 


Morning and Evening 


Evening and Sunday 
NEW YORK MIRROR 
Morning and Sunday 


Evening 


Evening and Sunday 


OAKLAND POST-ENQUIRER 


PITTSBURGH SUN-TELEGRAPH 


CHICAGO HERALD-AMERICAN NEW YORK JOURNAL-AMERICAN SAN ANTONIO LIGHT 
Evening and Sunday 

DETROIT TIMES 
Evening and Sunday 

LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 
Morning and Sunday 

LOS — HERALD- EXPRESS 


Evening and Sunday 


SAN FRANCISCO CALL-BULLETIN 
Evening 


SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 
Morning and Sunday 


SEATTLE POST-INTELLIGENCER 
Morning and Sunday 
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Railway Age 


RAILROADS PLAN NOW FOR THE FUTURE! 


Waam it ever was before- 


—Railwoy Executive 


Build Now in This Basic Market 


The above statement made by a railway president illustrates 
the progressive policies of the nation’s railroads in planning 
for the future. These plans include not only ultra-modern cars 
and locomotives, but a tremendous amount of work to re- 
habilitate and modernize their fixed properties . . . track, 
bridges, passenger stations and other buildings, terminal 
facilities, signal and communication installations. 


Today, railway facilities and equipment are taxed to the 
limit in the all-out war effort. Wear and tear exceed anything 
ever experienced in transportation history. The railroads are 
doing a magnificent job under the most difficult conditions, 
but their needs are great and they are planning and accumu- 
lating reserves now for heavy maintenance and improvement 
programs after the war. 


Now is the time to build a strong sales position in the railway 
industry. Those firms that maintain their railway contacts 
during this crucial war period will be in the best position to 
win a strong competitive standing in the post-war era. Your 
direct routes of sales approach to the railway market are the 
four Simmons-Boardman railway publications. 


These publicatiens command confidence and_ recognition 
among railway men as the main centers of technical and 
business news of the industry. One or more will meet your 
railway selling needs, for they enable you to select and reach 
the particular railway men who are important to you. Each 
publication serves one of the several branches of railway 
activity and each one has a specialized audience of key rail- 
way men. 


Ail A.B.C.-A.B.P. 


Railway Mechanical Engineer Railway Signaling 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
30 Church Street 


New York 7, N. Y. 


105 W. Adams St., Chicago 3 Washington 4, D. C. 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13 


1038 Henry Bidg., Seattle 1, Wash. 300 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4, Cal. 530 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 14, Cal 


Railway Engineering and Maintenance 


and Estimating Department, where 
for a period of ten months he will 
receive a thorough training in the 
consolidation of the intormation 
gathered from all of the technical 
departments. 

In this department he learns to 
lay out a printing job, select the 
proper paper and paperpress, choose 
the type face, evaluate the work, bud- 
get the time, order the paper, and in 
general follow a job through from 
start to finish. He also studies ques- 
tions which are normally asked of 
the client or the salesman in order 
to properly execute a printing job. 
His background knowledge of opera- 
tions from the mechanical depart- 
ments makes it easier for him to 
understand these questions. 

This is really the most vital period 
in the training program, since it is 
at this time that the student develops 
an insight in production problems. 
Also, during this last phase of train- 
ing, he is learning to meet clients 
through his market research and sales 
activities in the mornings. In_ this 
way it is possible for him to develop 
and apply his own personality, rather 
than to acquire a personality to fit 
the pattern of a printing salesman. 


Home Study Course 


The student’s evening classes 
home study course—are devoted to 
reading, planning jobs, or attending 
company lectures dealing with the 
growth and control of sales person- 
ality and to the strategic and tactical 
aspects of selling and advertising. He 
gets a complete reading course in all 
phases of printing activity, history ot 
printing, layout and design, type 
faces, typography, market research, 
media selection, copywriting, study of 
the advertising agency, and advertis- 
ing production. A library of litera- 
ture dealing with these subjects is 
maintained by the company. 

It is necessary that the student 
salesman acquire knowledge of ad- 
vertising, just as much as if he were 
to be employed by an advertising 
agency. For in many instances he will 
act as, or in conjunction with, an 
advertising agent and will assist ad- 
vertising managers in supplementing 
campaigns, primarily directed through 
other channels, by using printed pro- 
motion. Then again, he will be asked 
to present a layout for a printed piece, 
or to write copy for the client, or to 
design the entire advertising cam- 
paign. Only sound reading and study - 
will permit the student to acquire this 
knowledge so that he may be of suf- 
ficient assistance to the prospective 
customer. 

Now we reach the stage where the 
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THAT’S TODAY'S NEW soutn 


Bayonets for the heart of the Axis, shells for the guns of 
the Allies, giant bombers and fighter planes to drive the 
enemy from the skies, and myriads of other tools for war 
and for peace pouring forth from a multitude of roaring 
modern plants — that’s today’s new South! The skilled 
hands of millions of Southerners are turning the wheels of 
the South’s new industries. Those same hands still get 
together around the barbecue pit when the time for relaxa- 
tion and enjoyment comes. The Southland lives at home, 
entertains at home and loves its homes — and that is where 
its new found wealth will be spent. Holland’s Magazine is 
the magazine that sells the South — it is the magazine of 
the leading families of the South. Holland’s alone reaches 
deep into the heart of more than one-half million Southern 
homes. For every kind of accessory and necessity for the 


home and family today’s South is a new market, a richer 
market, a market with a future—and now is the time to 
test it with Holland’s Magazine. 


In Today's New South 48°% More Readers 
Read Your Ad in Holland's Than in Leading 
National Magazines* ... and Here's Why! 


@ Holland’s Magazine is devoted to Southern homes 
and more than one-half million Southern fam- 
ilies are devoted to Holland’s. 


® 72% of Holland’s readers own their own homes. 


@ 78% of Holland’s readers live in single family 
dwellings. 


® 88% of Holland's families have children. 


© 78% of the entire family in the new South read 
Holland’s. (4.2 readers per copy.) 


*In proportion to circulation, according 
S fo L. M. Clark Reader Interest Survey. 


TEST TODAY'S NEW SOUTH NOW WITH 


Hollands 


The Magazine of the New South 


52 VANDERBILT AVENUE, NEW YORK 


75 EAST WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO . 
West Coost Representatives: SIMPSON-REILLY, LTD., RUSS BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 


205 GLOBE-DEMOCRAT BUILDING, ST. LOUIS 
GARFIELD BUILDING, LOS ANGELES 


* DALLAS 
TEXAS 


1944 
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Represented Nationally 


y 
Paul H. Raymer Co. 


New York © Chicago ® Detroit 


San Francisco ¢ Los Angeles 


“Well, Chief, I finessed myself through twelve calls today 


without having to take a single order!” 


* 


student is requested by the sales man- 
ager to select one field, or market, in 
which he is interested. He is then 
furnished with the leading business 
papers in addition to other reading 
matter to help him achieve an aware- 
ness of this market. By reading busi- 
ness papers he becomes familiar with 
the problems of production and dis- 
tribution in that field, and is pre- 


pared to make suggestions which 
could not be made without such a 
background. 


In order to round out the student's 
education and give him a complete 
picture of the graphic arts field, the 
course of home reading is supple- 
mented by trips through various pa- 
per mills, electrotyping plants, other 
printers’ establishments, and advertis- 
ing agencies. From time to time, he is 
given a written examination either in 
the form of questions or a problem 
for solution. The types of questions 
in these examinations run along these 
lines: Explain the difference between 
Public and Market. Does the me- 


* 


dium or the copy select the market, 
or both? Explain the difference be 
tween benefits and selling points? 
What is the most important trait of 
a prospect to remember? What is the 
universal appeal ? 

At the conclusion of the sales 
training program, the student is ex: 
pected to be familiar with all of the 
equipment in the plant, its capacities, 
its limitations. He should be capable 
of thinking in terms of selling prob- 
lems. He should be fully capable of 
taking a job from a client and tur- 
ing it over to the plant by mail with 
a written explanation covering evety 
question which will be asked by the 
Sales and Production departments. 

He should be in a position to fur 
nish ideas for certain types of tech- 
nical promotion, capable of selecting 
a type face that is harmonious with 
the objectives of the client's cam- 
paign, and pass immediate judgment 
on the illustrations to be used. He 
should, in short, be equipped to sell 
scientifically. 
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Based on an interview by 


Alice B. Ecke with 


EDWARD G. 
WHITTAKER 


Textile specialist on the staff of | 
China-America Council of Com- 
merce and Industry, Inc. 


New York City 


(Above) American spinning machinery in a cotton mill in Chungking. 
The textile industry under China’s industrial policy is earmarked for 
private industrial initiative, and even during wartime this policy has 
been held to. The Chinese textiles industry has progressed more than 
other industry, and because it is basic to China’s economy, it will 
be the first to be resuscitated. It is the one industry in which America 
may expect the Chinese to take leadership on organization and man- 
agement. (Left) The old method of reeling yarn from hanks onto bob- 
bins which is still in use in the cottage industries throughout China. 


Chine: Huge Potential Market for 
Textiles & Textile Machinery? 


To replace its stripped and sabotaged textile industry, China will 
need new equipment at the rate of 500,000 to 600,000 spindles 


and 20,000 looms a year after the war. Her needs for raw cotton 


and cotton cloth will be enormous, and we can help supply them. 


N considering possible outlets for 
the surplus products of Ameri- 
ca’s factories and farms in the 
period when the war machine 
will no longer be absorbing half the 
national product, one naturally turns 
to the foreign lands devastated by 
war and hungry for goods of all 
kinds. Among these potential foreign 
markets, China is well in the fore- 
front. With an alert and awakened 
population making up a fifth of all 
the people on this globe and with a 
well-conceived, long-range program 
of industrialization, China must take 
4 prominent place in the thinking of 
every American interested in an ex- 
panding foreign trade after the war. 
As a sample of China’s vast needs 
and her plans for satisfying them, 
cotton cloth and textile machinery 
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provide good case studies. Textiles 
was one of the few industries in 
China that before the war had at- 
tained a relatively high level of de- 
velopment, and China was a leading 
grower of cotton. Yet importation of 
American raw cotton, cloth and ma- 
chinery had reached substantial totals 
before the Japanese invasion. 

There are many indications that 
with aggressive and intelligent han- 
dling on the part of American busi- 
ness, including provision for adequate 
credits, the market for these prod- 
ucts in China for a long time to come 
will be far greater than pre-war fig- 
ures. This would be a very welcome 
situation for the growers of a chron- 


-ically surplus crop like cotton. It 


would greatly lighten the problems 
of American cotton mills, which cur- 


rently are selling about a third of 
their annual production of ten bil- 
lion yards to the Army. Finally, it 
would provide an enormous stimulus 
to the factories producing textile ma- 
chinery and to the industries that 
supply them with tools and raw ma- 
terials. 

Starting with the machinery end, 
before the war China had textile mills 
with 60,000 looms and 5,000,000 
spindles. Practically all of these mills 
were on the eastern seaboard of the 
country and are now in the hands 
of the Japanese. The probability is 
that by the time the war is over they 
will be stripped or completely sab- 
otaged. To replace this lost capacity, 
and to build up the textile industry 
in accordance with the 10-year in- 
dustrialization program, China will 
need new equipment at the rate of 
from 500,000 to 600,000 spindles and 
20,000 looms a year. Most of this 
equipment will have to be imported, 
since China for some time to come 
will not be in a position to satisfy 
much of her machinery needs through 
domestic manufacture. 
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This in itself is a rich and promis- 
ing market for American business. 
But there will be plenty of compe- 
tition. It may be recalled in this con- 
nection that it was only after World 
War I, when the British export trade 
was in bad shape as a result of that 
war, that the United States was able 
to sell textile machinery in China on 
a large scale. Great Britain no doubt 
will make strenuous efforts to push 
her exports to China and it will re- 
quire all the ingenuity that American 
business can muster up to assure that 
we get our due share of the market. 


Big opportunities are also pre- 
sented for the sale of American cot- 
ton cloth and raw cotton. Before the 
war, China’s cotton crop averaged 
about 2,500,000 bales a year (of 500 
lbs. each). Converted into cloth, this 
produced about 3,375,000,000 yards. 
In addition, imports averaged approx- 
imately 1,100,000,000 yards a year, 
of which about 1/5 consisted of un- 
bleached and 4/5 bleached and dyed 
cloth. In the unbleached group were 
shirtings, sheetings, drills, jeans, T- 
cloth, imitation native cotton cloth 
and cotton flannel. Bleached and dyed 


In 1943 


67,585,000 
pared Sab 


in the Nation’s 


9th LARGEST 
MARKET 


from May 10, 1944, Sales 
Management Survey of Buying Power 


the 


DISPATCH-PIONEER PRESS 


Covers 


ihe ST. PAUL HALF 


VA 


9TH LARCEST MARKET 
St. Paul and Minneapolis—Pop. 780,106 


RIDDER-JOHNS, INC.—National Representatives 
NEW YORK 
342 Madison Ave 


Newspapers Get Immediate Action 


CHICAGO 


ST. PAUL 
Wrigley Bidg. 


Dispatch Bidg. 


‘cloth was made in many varieties, 


With the loss of a large part of 
her textile industry and disruption of 
the import trade, it does not take 
much imagination to picture the seri- 
ousness of the cloth and clothing sit- 
uation in free China. In that territo 
it is estimated that less than 300,000 
spindles are in operation in cotton 
and woolen mills. Cloth is strictly ra- 
tioned by the Government. 

That the textile situation in China 
is not even worse may be attributed 
to the recent rapid development of 
the industrial co-operatives and the 
work of the cottage industry, which 
has been in existence in China for 
centuries. The co-operative groups do 
most of the spinning and some weav- 
ing. Most of the cloth, however, is 
now woven in homes on primitive 
hand looms. This equipment and the 
various weaving tools are made by 
the villagers themselves. 


China’s Vast Needs 


The co-operatives and cottage in- 
dustries are bound to play an impor- 
tant part in cloth production until 
the power mills are again established. 
In the interior the peasants will prob- 
ably continue to use this mode of 
production for many years to come. 
They can do it in the off-season 
when they are not busy with the 
crops. They buy their yarns from 
merchants, who in turn procure it 
from the commercial mills or the 
co-operatives. This is one of many 
examples of industries that one finds 
in China, where techniques range 
from those of the Middle Ages to 
those comparing favorably with the 
best that the advanced industrial coun- 
tries in the West can show. 

Some idea of China’s vast needs 
for textiles after the war may be ob- 
tained from a report recently made 
to the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration. The pro- 
gram outlined in this report con- 
templates providing 84,000,000 Chi- 
nese war victims with the minimum 
requirements of clothing, food, shel- 
ter and transportation for moving 
supplies. For the first six months of 
the post-war period, the estimated 
textile requirements for emergency re- 
lief are put at 840,000 tons of cotton 
and cotton cloth, which is equivalent 
to 3,200,000 bales of raw cotton. 

There is a strong likelihood that 
most of this cotton and cotton cloth 
will be supplied by American cotton 
producers and mills. If half the quan- 
tity is shipped as coarse cotton piece 
goods, the order will be sufficient to 
keep 125,000 looms and over 6,000,- 
000 spindles in American mills for 
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We who have faith in the youth'sif Be erica and the youth in America, look 


forward serenely to the control which wilt iplss to their hands. The obligation lies 


upon us to express that faith and to educate youth for the decisions.to be made. 


To equip youth for the job to be done, far-sighted companies: are utilizing the 


most effective methods for the transfer of skills and the imparting of information. 


Protection for the future lies in making your good ideas dramatically plain— 


as plain as powerful pictures can make them. 


Pictures to a purpose are made Me JAM HANDY 
Onganization 


VISUALIZATIONS + EDUCATIONAL SOUND PICTURES + TRAINING ASSISTANCE + SLIDE FILMS 
NEW YORK 19 WASHINGTON 4,D. C. DETROIT 11 DAYTON 2 CHICAGO 1 LOS ANGELES 28 


1775 Broadway Transportation Building 2900 East Grand Boulevard 310 Talbot Building 230 .N. Michigan Boulevard 7046 Hollywood Boulevard 
€Olumbus 5-7144 District O611 MAdison 2450 ADams 6289 STAte 6758 HEmpstead 5809 
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Arthur B. Church, founder and president of KMBC, gives rich advice as 
radio pioneer to recommendations of his promotion-publicity director, 
E. P. J. Shurick. Promotion planning board also consists of (I. to r.) 


From Research Findings of Mr. Smith, KMBC’s program promotion is 
pointed with rifle shot exactness to any weak points as may be revealed, 
not shot-gunned haphazardly across the station’s listening schedule. 
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Mark N. Smith, research director; Sam H. Bennett, vice-pré 
and director of sales; and Karl Koerper, vice-president and m: 
director, each with vital suggestions to assure maximum promotiol 


EY 
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g of 
Field Research is fundamental around KMBC with Dr. Ch 
Church, Jr., shown here at Portland, Oregon, currently visiting" 
stations for ideas on improving KMBC’s program service in ed! 
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Specialized Experience backs all KMBC promotion, whether for radio, newspaper, direct mail or outdoor. 
Miss Ament, pin-up girl to the right, is assigned by Mr. Shurick to write radio plug copy and program 
highlights, while Miss McKay looks to preparation of gossip columns and other newspaper publicity. 


PROMOTION 


At the roots of any successful advertising campaign can 
be found wide-awake and well-rounded promotional sup- 
port. It has been said of radio that its high return and 
low per-inquiry cost result greatly from a rational approach 
by the broadcasting industry to utilizing every channel of 
promotional media. KMBC of Kansas City is an excellent 
example of what aggressive program promotion can mean 
in prestige throughout the market, not only for the radio 
station itself, but for those associated with it in commer- 
cial sponsorship. Thousands of dollars are spent each year 
by KMBC for program promotional purposes. This plus 
service, together with the promotion efforts of the adver- 
tiser and that of the Columbia Broad- 

casting System, of which KMBC is a 

basic affiliate, explain the prominence 

and following of KMBC radio pro- 

grams throughout the Heart of America. 
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virect Mall is an important cog of KMBC promotion, includ- 
ing two monthly house organs. Mr. Shurick discusses copy 
with Miss Slater and mailing procedure with Miss Ferril. 
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IT'S AN OLD, OLD STORY, BUT 
IT'S AS TRUE TODAY AS EVER.... 


GAZETTE LEADERSHIP 
IN SCHENECTADY 


Your grandfather, yes, your great grandfather, 
if he lived anywhere near Schenectady, knew 
Gazette leadership. In their day, as now and in 
the years between, circulation and advertising 
figures have proved the Gazette the first paper 
in its field. 


Yes, Gazette leadership is taken for granted. 
Today the important story is what a great market 
Schenectady is now, and will be when victory 
comes. All figures and trends prove Schenectady 
has an extremely bright present and future. Put 
Schenectady and the Gazette on your “A” sched- 
ules for results. 


REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, INC., National Representatives 
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Cleveland’s most friendly hotel 
is its most convenient one, too. 


Aor! Chevehard 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Directly connected with Union Passenger Terminal 


an entire year, and to provide 141. 
000,000 man-hours of employment, 
In addition, of course, a vast amount 
of farm labor will be required to 
produce the raw cotton. It must be 
remembered that these are only emer- 
gency relief requirements for ap. 
proximately 1/5 of the population 
and covering a period of only 1/, year. 
They would be sufficient to provide 
each war victim with only one suit 
of cotton underwear, one suit of cot- 
ton stuffed clothes, one cotton blanket 
and one cotton mattress. 


Will Need Raw Cotton 


Even when her agriculture is te- 
stored after the war, China will also 
have to import substantial quantities 
of raw cotton. In her peak year, in 
1936, China produced 3,700,000 bales 
of cotton, putting her in third place 
behind the United States and India. 
This exceptional yield, however, was 
almost 50% above her pre-war av- 
erage. About 75% of China’s cotton 
yarn is spun in the coarse count cate- 
gory, from No. 1’s to 21's. In this 
count range she can utilize her own 
cotton very satisfactorily. She can also 
spin Chinese cotton grown from 
American seed in finer counts up to 
32's. China has attempted for a long 
time to grow American seed, but due 
to the deterioration of the seed, and 
the fact that in some localities it takes 
from two to four weeks longer for 
the cotton to mature, this practice 
interferes with China’s 2-crop season. 

The Chinese have made exhaustive 
researchs on cotton. This has resulted 
in the discovery of a plant which is 
distinctly Asiatic but the staple of 
which may be compared to American 
cotton of 1” to 1-1/16” staple. This 
cotton has a very fine and smooth 
fiber and the yarn spun from it has 
a breaking strength of 50% above 
that of any other Chinese cotton yarn 
of the same count. 

On counts above 32’s China must 
rely on imported cotton exclusively. 
There will be a market for American 
cotton of 1-1/16” staple and over. 

China now has a substantial num- 
ber of materials which the United 
States and other countries need, which 
she can export to obtain foreign ex- 
change for some of her imports. With 
her program of rapid industrialization, 
China will be in a position to repay 
any reasonable credits that are ex- 
tended to her while she is getting on 
her feet. Americans who want to 
trade with China should do so with 
their eyes open and with the knowl- 
edg of conditions as they exist today. 
To supply this knowledge is one of 
the principal aims of the China-Amer- 
ica Council of Commerce & Industry. 
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Survey Shows 4,000 Locker Operators 
To Sell Home Freezers Post-War 


Hotpoint queries locker owners and electric appliance dealers to 


study probable trends in the freezing and storage of frozen foods. 


The findings indicate that locker and home freezers will supple- 


ment each other; both have huge potential peace time markets. 


Based on an interview by Lester B. Colby with 


RAY W. TURNBULL 


President, Edison General Electric (Hotpoint) Appliance Co. 
Chicago 


HE Edison General Electric 

Appliance Co., Chicago, has 

just completed research and in- 

vestigation covering several 
months to determine the merchandis- 
ing outlook in the field of home pre- 
servation of foods through the use of 
cold. Among the things the manage- 
ment desired to know were: 

1. What will be the post-war de- 
mand for (a) standard mechanical 
tefrigerators, (b) home freeze units? 

2. What changes and improvements 
do the public desire in their construc- 
tion, especially in home freeze de- 
sign ? 

3. Who will sell them—will there 
be new types of outlets? 

4. How will the fast expanding 
frozen food locker system affect the 
production and sale of home units? 

5. What part will the increasing 
distribution of packaged frozen foods 
play in the general picture? 


A Large Market Ahead 


Ray W. Turnbull, president of the 
Edison General Electric Appliance 
Co., points out that there are more 
than 28,000,000 wired homes in the 
United States; that 70 per cent of 
them now have refrigerators; that 3,- 
500,000 refrigerators were sold in 
1941; that there was a still unfilled 
demand for millions more when the 
war clamped down on production. On 
top of that, he points out that several 
millions of soldiers will return from 
the war anxious to marry, settle down 
and establish homes of their own. 

Military education, which will have 
broadened their outlook, familiarized 
them with machinery and equipment 
of all kinds and made them mechan- 
ically minded, will mean that return- 
ing soldiers will want their homes 
equipped with the best and most mod- 
tn devices obtainable. That will ex- 
org the market for home refrigera- 
ion. 
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Frozen foods are now stored in 
some 5,000 cold-locker plants. Ap- 
proximately 1,500,000 families, or 
around 7,000,000 mouths, are now 
fed out of them. Vast expansion was 
getting under way in this field back 
in 1941. The war interrupted it but 
it did not entirely stop it. 


Big Sales in Home Freezers 


The home freeze unit, still very 
new, was just getting a toe-hold when 
the war struck that budding industry 
a mortal blow. However, enough ex- 
perience has been gained in this field 
to indicate that, as soon as domestic 
manufacture is resumed, it will be one 
of the biggest, if not the biggest, 
sellers in the entire home appliance 
picture. 

For a time it was thought by many 
that the home freeze unit might be 
a threat to the public locker system. 
Public lockers have grown fastest in 
rural and small city areas. People liv- 
ing in these regions could buy meats, 
fruits and vegetables at low cost, or 
could grow them themselves, and 
store them cheaply. Millions agree 
that frozen foods are far better than 
canned or processed stuffs. 

It all sums up to berries, fruits, 
vegetables, meats and fish which rival 
the fresh products on the table the 
year around. The clinching argument, 
however, is the low cost; it is actually 
a money-saver. 

Those who feared that the home 
freezer would play havoc with the 
public locker are fast changing their 
minds. The family that can afford it 
will, it is pointed out, have (a) a 
standard refrigerator; (b) a home 
freezer; (c) a locker or two in a 
public locker plant. 

“Each of these will supplement the 
other two,” said Mr. Turnbull. “The 
ideal set-up is all three. The home- 
owner will freeze his home-grown or 
locally purchased products in his home 


locker. When this is filled he will 
shift it, as he desires, to the locker 
plant in town. 

“Or he can buy a pig, a sheep or 
a quarter of beef and the locker-plant 
operator will cut it up and freeze it. 
The home-owner can then shift his 
meats to his home freezer in any 
quantities he desires. The standard 
home refrigerator will be used for 
storing unfrozen or de-frozen foods 
temporarily.” 

When the home freezer was first 
developed, just before the war, it was 
generally thought that its manufac- 
ture would naturally fall into the 
hands of the makers of commercial 
units such as those used in soda foun- 
tains for ice cream and for storing 
the new frozen foods. All that ts 
changed now. Practically every maker 
of standard refrigerators is preparing 
to jump into the market as soon as 
the war is over. 

“Six of our top-flight executives 
purchased home freezers two and a 
half years ago,” said Mr. Turnbull. 
“We wanted to have personal experi- 
ence with them. We wanted to study 
those then available to find out if 
they could be improved in design. 
We wanted to look for bugs and 
short-comings. We wanted to make up 
our minds individually and determine 
on our own whether or not they 
would be generally wanted. 


1,000,000 in Two Years 


“The other day we had a four-rib 
roast that had been frozen for more 
than a year. It melted in the mouth 
like butter. Last summer one day we 
found that we had a bushel of peaches 
that were too ripe to can. We froze 
them and had the best peach pies I 
ever ate all winter. Actually many 
foods are better after being frozen 
than when fresh. 

“Tt is estimated that 1,000,000 
home freezers will be sold in the first 
two years after the war ends. I fore- 
see electrical living for all Ameri- 
cans; clean, well-regulated living au- 
tomatically controlled.” 

Some time ago Hotpoint executives 
learned that even before the war some 
locker operators had been selling 
home freeze units at their plants. This 
fact intrigued them. Locker operators 
are primarily food and food storage 
men, not appliance salesmen. To 
check on the locker men’s thinking, 
a set of questions was prepared. These 
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In Kansas Ci 


is to WHB 


GET “IN THE SWIM” in Kansas City by using WHB 
.-- for RESULTS! Here’s a station that’s pulling its head 
off, in mail-pull and in sales for sponsors. “Your Mutual 
Friend” is Kansas City’s Dominant Daytime Station... 


delivering the “most listeners per dollar” throughout the 
western half of Missouri and the eastern third of Kansas. 
For program or announcement availabilities, 


“phone DON DAVIS” 


KANSAS CITY — Scarritt Building — HArrison 1161 
NEW YORK CITY—507 Fifth Avenue—VAnderbilt 6-2550 
CHICAGO — 333 North Michigan Blvd. — CENtral 7980 
HOLLYWOOD—5855 Hollywood Blvd.—HOllywood 6211 


KEY STATION for the KANSAS STATE NETWORK 
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Kansas 
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Kansas 
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Kansas 
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Kansas 


HOOPER STATION LISTENING IN 
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were sent to the entire 5,000. Approx. 
imately 24%, or 1,154, ° yo 

One — was: “Did you sell 
frozen food storage cabinets before 
the war?” 

Eighty-two, or 7.1%, replied yes, 
One thousand and ninety-two, or 
92.9% said no. 

Then they were asked: “Do you 
intend to sell frozen food home stor. 
age cabinets after the war?” 

Nine hundred and ten, or 79.0%, 
replied yes. One hundred and fifty. 
two, or 13.2%, were uncertain. Nine- 
ty-two, or 7.8%, said no. 

If this proportion, measuring from 
the cross section, holds good through 
the entire locker field, Mr. Turnbull 
pointed out, more than 4,000 locker 
operators will merchandise home 
freezers as a part of their business. 

“Do you now process and package 
frozen foods?’ was asked. Yes, re- 
ported 78.3%. 

“Do you now sell frozen food to 
retail consumers?” Yes, said 51.6%. 

“Do you plan to sell, process, pack- 
age and retail frozen foods after the 
war?” Yes, replied 80.8%; no, 
13.1%; uncertain, 6.1%. 

Of the operators replying to this 
question, 81.5% said they planned to 
sell meats; 90.7%, vegetables; 91.6% 
fruits. 

“Do you plan to expand your op- 
eration for the retailing of frozen 
foods after the war?” The replies 
were: Yes, 73.8%; no, 14.4%; un- 
certain, 11.8%. 

“Do you plan to sell and distribute 
commercial brands of frozen foods 
after the war?” To this question 
76.9% answered yes; 15.1%, n0; 
8.0%, uncertain. 


Broad Program Needed 


It is Mr. Turnbull's opinion that 
education, promotion and advertising 
will be needed before the general 
public will wholeheartedly accept the 
program that is now in a state of 
evolution. 

The studies indicate that there are 
three main drawbacks to development 
of sales of frozen foods. These are: 
poor display and handling in retail 
stores; lack of sufficient varieties and 
quantities, probably largely due to 
wartime conditions, to create a public 
consciousness of frozen foods; prices 
a bit high in comparison with estab- 
lished competition. 

In giving his reasons why he thinks 
the locker plant and the home freezet 
will develop hand-in-hand, each bene- 
fitting the other, Mr. Turnbull said: 

“The coming change in the method 
of processing and packaging foods 
for the Nation’s homes, I believe, de- 
pends a great deal on the development 
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GRASS ROOTS 


“Grass roots” has come to connote that 
which is solidly, basically, wholesomely 
American. Specifically, mid-western 
American. Its implications have ceased 
to be exclusively rural. 


“Grass roots,” then, is an apt description 
of the 64-county domain of WOWO, Fort 
Wayne.. a mingling of equal parts of 
progressive rural and urban American- 
ism. WOWO helps guide the influence, 
and shape the destinies, of 2,500,000 
thrifty, self-reliant citizens, in an area 
that is largely its own. To most of these 
folks, radio is the chief source of enter- 
tainment and information. And to them, 


radio is WOWO. 


Few stations are able to deliver such 
a substantial package of typical cross- 
section Response Ability. You need only 
tell to sell this multiple mart of farm 
families and urban dwellers. WOWO’s 
home county has 132,000 people and 
there are 20 other cities with populations 
exceeding 10,000, to complete the WOWO 
primary area. Consult NBC Spot Sales 


for the availabilities. 


T 


FORT WAYNE 


Sndianai most pews Yad dation 


WESTINGHOUSE RADIO STATIONS Inc 


WBZ e WBZA e KYW @ KDKA e WOWO e WGL 


WESTINGHOUSE PRESENTS . . . John Charles Thomas on 
Sun. 2:30 EWT., NBC.; also “‘Top of the Evening’ on 
Mon., Wed., Fri., 10:15 EWT., Blue Network. 


of locker. plants. They will be the “When the public realizes that it household refrigerators and that y P 
backbone of the evolution. While our can eat better and at the same time 71.8% would sell household frozen q 
survey indicates that 4,000 of them save money, the demand for the home food cabinets. 
will sell home freezers, their big job _—ihard-freeze units will grow by leaps Out of 545 dealers replying only Bo 
will be to assist in processing and and bounds. We know that both these 87 had stood pat on their pre-war 
freezing locally grown products for things can be done and so we are lines, making no additions to the ’ 
the growers, for sale to other retailers confident that millions of units will products handled. Eighty-four had 
and for sale to homes. be wanted as soon as the war ends put in paint and paint brushes; go A co 
“Last year almost 1,000,000,000 and they can be manufactured.” furniture, new, used or unfinished: | mixe 
pounds of commercially packaged na- The company recently queried a 57, glassware; 50 repair parts and 
tionally distributed frozen foods were cross-section of dealers in the electric service work; 45 household merchap. § ' de 
sold, mostly through local food re- appliance field to determine what dise and furnishings, and so on. them 
tailers. Home-owners in America will lines of appliances they would handle These were asked if they would 
want home freezers more as they are after the war. The replies indicated continue to sell this added merchan. 
enabled to make full use of them. that 94.5% of them would handle dise after the war ends. Thirty-two 
and two-tenths percent of them said 
— — | that they would retain all of the mer. 
chandise; 50.7% said they would 
| keep some of it and 17.1% replied 
| that they would discontinue all of th 
ALESMEN. =. y ¢ 
SPOTTING POSTWAR . oday, but | items they had added. 
Production 18 top * mportant an | Of the major appliance lines you 
selling will be — pony fired. It | will sell post-war, how many brands 
ever when the a8 nat an increasing | of each line do you intend to han. 
follows, therefore; sducers are giving | dle?” was asked. The answers: One indus 
| line, 43.5%; two lines, 43.3%; three § hand 
| lines, 11.2%; four lines, 3.0%. dial 
n rec tion 
manage- sentat 
cessful, sales | senta 
ord pe at strive to eliminate ot key ¢ 
men tm judging fate Await. firm’ s 
human error = ju - ail. manage- | Reprints Available le 
man for = added responsibility ° “First Steps Toward Cutting Guesswork plays 
ment has the the greatest possible Out of Hiring Salesmen,” by Eugene J. leads 
Benge, Benge Associates, Management En- ; 
gineers, Chicago. February 1, 1944. (3 — PfOSP 
| cents each) 
| “Distributors on the Way Out? I Don't E 
| pe itl’ by J. J. Vance, vice-president Fj 
erience 0 as and director of sales, Zenith Radio Corp, “1 
oa tests made overt the P ; Chicago. January 1, 1944. (3 cents each) § name 
t 4 and | 
years. ; stitute (148 Eas “Are We Prepared to Manage Our Post § . 
The Klein city) has develope | War Sales Forces?’ by Charles W. Uf § 98 ! 
St., New Yor designed not only to | ford. January 15, 1944. (3 cents each) § were 
a test procedure 1 aptitude of new sales 
ine the sales 4 ps, but also to “Key Man, Post-War,” by A. A. Patton, § nin 
McKinsey & Co., Management Consultants, be 
Reproduced New York City. February 1, 1944. (3 en 
fi “Mod | cents each) from 
rom odern | in ¢ 
” “How Much ‘Deferred Demand’ Will 
Indust ry. Turn Out to Be a Pipedream?” by Fowler re 
Manning, Fowler Manning & * roa ln 
"ye . agement Consultants, New Yor ity. itio: 
Write for details 50 break January 15, 1944. (3 cents each) with 
...0r Stop b y against oa terview and observa- peti 
: sudgment by im “Wanted: a Realistic Post-War Program 
when youarein \‘* n +s kind have for Firms Selling to Industry,” by W. B. § b4ge 
New York ae t analyses of this ht man, Spooner, Spooner & Kriegel, Industrial § of t 
° Tes sers tO get the ng force Counsel, New York City. December 15, § cord; 
enabled jrastic cuts in — “98 1943, and January 1, 1944. (3 cents Bang 
e os F “"p 
to ma and — perhaps mi each) Visite 
“Let Consumers Turn the Fish-Eye on & spen 
Your Post-War Product!” by William W. § each 
Heusner, director of market research, oom 
Pabst Sales Co., Chicago. December 1, b 
1943. (3 cents each) ut 
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“The Shape of Things to Come,” by of | 
Lurelle Guild, industrial designer, New tome 
York City. November 20, 1943. (3 cents , 
THE KLEIN INSTITUTE || Z 
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° . “Are Department Stores the Right Chat & sent: 
Aptitude Testing « Personnel Counsel ae von Pan Was redea>” by Jame see 
. . C. Cumming, John A. Cairns & Co., New 
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Yale & Towne Fattens Mail Returns 


By Cutting Deadwood from Lists 


A complete housecleaning that reduced a list of 85,000 names of 
mixed quality to a first-rate list of 50,000, has enabled Y & T 


to do a much more efficient direct-mail job, and has also helped 


them to gear direct-mail efforts into the work of the field men. 


Based on an interview by E. M. Kelley with 


s: 3. 


MC CULLOUGH 


Advertising Manager, Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. 
Philadelphia 


HE Philadelphia Division of 

Yale & Towne Manufacturing 

Co. manufactures 

handling machinery — electric 
industrial trucks and hand-lift trucks, 
hand and electric hoists and industrial 
dial scales. It has national distribu- 
tion and sells through factory repre- 
sentatives, and distributors, located in 
key cities throughout the country. The 
firm's products are advertised in in- 
dustrial publications, but direct-mail 
plays an important part in developing 
leads and in maintaining contacts with 
prospects and customers. 


Pruning of Mailing Lists 


Five years ago there were 85,000 
names on the Division’s mailing list, 
and mailings were found to be bring- 
ing responses, but too many of them 
were merely wasting the time of the 
sales staff. A hit-or-miss policy of list- 
maintenance, under which names had 
been added at the whim of anyone 
from office boy on up, had resulted 
in considerable deadwood. It was 
therefore decided that drastic measures 
should be taken to correct this con- 
dition. To this end, a young man 
with a flair for detail and past ex- 
perience in direct-mail work was en- 
gaged to prune the list. Galley strips 
of the entire list, broken down ac- 
cording to territories, were run off, 
and the trouble-shooter systematically 
Visited every representative’s office, 
spending from two days to a week at 
each, and checked the lists, name by 
fame. The process took nine months, 
but at the end of that time the com- 
pany had an up-to-date, accurate list 
of 50,000 live prospects and cus- 
tomers. This naturally gratified the 
firm's management, but it was also a 
source of satisfaction to the repre- 
sentatives, who had participated in 
evitalizing the list. 

This policy of having each man re- 
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materials- , 


sponsible for the list for his own 
territory is still in force, and it has 
proved its effectiveness. Each repre- 
sentative has a complete list for his 


Territory No. 
INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION 


Ceramics 
Chemical 
Food 


: Automotive & Aircraft 
Beverages 


aircraft to wood industries. The sheet 
has been designed to enable a repre- 
sentative to fill it in within a few 
seconds, yet provide the home office 
with an amazingly complete picture 
of the prospect or customer, as guid- 
ance for mailings. The procedure for 
using these sheets is for the salesmen 
to send one copy to the home office 
and retain the other, placing it in the 
representative's own file until the 
home office returns the standard card 
for the file. 

When the list was pruned five years 
ago, new plates were cut and an 
entirely new set of cards was pro- 
duced by Addressograph. Each repre- 


sentative was furnished with a dupli- 


lir. Janes Warren 

Jones Manufacturing Company 
201 South Macey Street 
Albeny 6, Pennsylvanie 


Canners 
Meat Packers 


vA 


A, — PROSPECT 


S — Prospect 


Miscellaneous 


at — CUSTOMER 


S — customer 


Ve 


A — Comp, USER 


S —comp. user 


oundries 
Government 
etal (Producing Cos.) 


etal Working 
Light Machinery 
Heavy Machinery 
OI Prod 
il—-Producers 
Oil Refineries Remarks: 
Minin 
aper & Printing 
Public Utilities 
Public Works 


PRODUCT MANUFACTURED 


Nuts & Bolts 


Raslroads 
(0 Telephone & Telegraph 


| Correct as noted ] 


| Take off list 


1 Warehousing 
} Wood Industries 
Miscellaneous 


Textiles 
} Transportation 


P-246—5-414—100 


IMPORTANT: THESE CARDS ARE FURNISHED IN DUPLICATE. After 
correct Guplicate 


Yale & Towne’s “add-a-name” pads for new names are made out in dupli- 
cate, making it easy for salesmen to send corrections to the home office. 


territory on 3” x 5” cards in dupli- 
cate. The home office uses various 
methods of finding new names to be 
added to its list, but it mever adds 
one without authorization from the 
local representative. Neither does it 
remove a name without his authoriza- 
tion. A program has been worked out 
for the convenience of the repre- 
sentatives making it easy for them to 
do their part in keeping lists up-to- 
date. 

There is, for example, an “‘add-a- 
name” pad for sending in a new 
name. It has duplicate sheets, with 
carbon between each two pages, with 
spaces for the name, address, product 
manufactured, and so forth, and with 
spaces for checking the classification 
—whether prospect, user, or user of a 
competitive product. There are also 
thirty-three box-squares for checking 
the industrial classification of the 
name, ranging from automotive and 


cate set of 3x 5” cards for his ter- 
ritory, one buff and one blue. The 
home office has the’ plates, and a set 
of cards which are filed alphabetically. 
The reason for furnishing the sales- 
men with duplicate cards is to make 
it easy for them to send in correc- 
tions. When, for example, Salesman 
Smith in Keokuk finds that one of 
his customers has sold his business 
to a mew owner, Mr. Smith makes 
the correction on his own blue card, 
and also on the buff card, which he 
returns to the home office. The Phila- 
delphia office then makes a new plate 
and a new set of duplicate cards, 
which are returned to Salesman Smith 
to place in his file, instead of the 
corrected blue one. About 25% of 
the company’s list of names under- 
goes such changes during the year. 
Keeping the list shipshape requires 
effort on the part of both manage- 
ment and the sales representatives. 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 50 of a Series 
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does your letterhead 
say “SERVICE °°? 


Wartime crowds pack Boston’s world-famous hotel, which once 
catered to Sarah Bernhardt, Ulysses Grant, Charles Dickens, and 
the great seers and poets of New England. Opened in 1856, the 
modern Parker House of today commands a loyal army of friends 


who call it unique in comfort, food, and warm friendly service. 


Expressive of a great tradition is the dignified Parker House 
letterhead on Strathmore paper. With lighter weight paper a 
wartime necessity, quality in your letterhead paper is all-essen- 


tial. The Strathmore watermark is your assurance of that quality. 


Strathmore Papers for Letterheads: Strathmore Parchment, 
Strathmore Script, Strathmore Bond, Thistlemark Bond, 
Alexandra Bond, Bay Path Bond, and Alexandra Brilliant. 


SEATHMORE osc: 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 


The home office does its part by as. 
signing an adequate staff to handle 
the detail involved. It has been found 
advantageous to give complete te. 
sponsibility for proper maintenance of 
the list to one person, a competent 
young woman with two assistants who 
devote all their time to keeping the 
list up-to-date. 

In selling by direct-mail, the list is 
important, but not more so than the 
letters or literature sent to those on 
the list. Yale & Towne goes to con- 
siderable trouble to make its mailings 
original and effective. That the com. 
bination of these two factors ensures 
success is indicated by results, which 
are far better than average. One series 
of letters has had 30% pulling power, 
Another campaign, built around a new 
hand-lift truck, is still under way. It 
has already brought in 7,500 in- 
quiries, and others are still coming 
in. When it is considered that the 
entire list consists of only 50,000 § 
names, it is evident that this response 
is very good indeed. 


Use “Gadget” Letters 


The company’s management gives 
careful consideration to each mailing, 
which is, of course, always inaugu- 
rated with some specific purpose in 
mind—usually to move a certain prod- 
uct, such as an electric or a hand-lift 
truck or hoist. “Gadget” letters have 
worked well for this purpose. Some of 
these have been: 

A “Four-Leaf Clover Letter,” with 
a real four-leaf clover pasted on the 
letterhead under this opening line, 
“Call it luck if you like—’ (The 
four-leaf clovers were bought from a 
California supplier, at 7c apiece.) . The 
opening line leads into the argument 
that it takes more than luck to get 
proper materials-handling equipment 
into a plant, and that the person who 
has charge of materials-handling in 
the particular plant to which the let- 
ter is sent probably has not heard 
about the Yale Load King Trailer, 
because “it is so new.” There are two 
short paragraphs on the virtues of 
the product, but there is mo attempt 
to do a complete selling job, and the 
letter ends with a request for action 
on the part of the recipient: “Dont 
let’s bore you with details here—tread 
them in the folder the card enclosed 
refers to.” 

A “Three-Cent Stamp Letter.” The 
stamp is fixed, along its upper edge, 
to the letterhead, sandwiched between 
a line above it reading, “Interesting 
stamp, isn’t it?” One below it reads, 
“And a perfectly good one too. 
There’s a statement that “It's yours 
to use as you like,” followed by 4 
suggestion, “if you don’t mind.” The 
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4 Campaign to the One Audience 
Who Can Buy America’s 
Postwar Prosperity: 


America’s Wage Earner millions have 


saved billions of dollars—will save more 


billions. * Those billions, spent for postwar 


eps heoruhaigaaeges ee ng products, can buy tomorrow’s prosperity. 


Bonds today are Job 
Bonds tomorrow” is 


freely offered to other ® In its own 8 magazines and in large 
advertisers. 
newspapers throughout the country, 
Macfadden Publications, America’s largest 
Wage Earner Publisher tells this great 
audience what their increasing billions in 
War Bonds will mean to them later. © But 


it’s up to your advertising to release this 


vast flood of spending power — postwar. 


MACFADDEN PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


TRUE STORY - THE MACFADDEN WOMEN’S GROUP - THE-MACFADDEN MEN’S GROUP 


Suggestion is to stick the stamp on 
the enclosed envelope, jotting down 
the name of the person in the organi- 
zation most interested in materials- 
handling, upon receipt of which Yale 
& Towne would mail him information 
on the ‘newest development in elec- 
tric hoists—the Yale Midget King.” 
There is one short paragraph telling 
what the Midget King can do despite 
its light weight (lift loads from 
to 1 ton), at a cost of less than two 
cents a day; and there is another par- 
agraph commenting on the fact that 
this item is available despite wartime 


scarcities. That’s all there is in the 
main body of the letter. There's a 
postscript, though, inviting the recipi- 
ent to mark the name of the right 
man on this very same letter (with 
two lines provided for his name and 
title), before replacing the letter in 
the envelope enclosed for the purpose. 

It might be argued that the same 
purpose could be achieved by enclos- 
ing a “reply return” envelope, and 
at less expense. Less trouble, too, 
since the recipient would not have to 
detach the stamp and stick it on the 
envelope. That's all true, but the fact 


The six county Manchester Primary Zone with Manchester, the 
largest city in New Hampshire at its hub, contains 359,000 


people —a great market. 


any nationally known advertisers 


are successfully tapping this market with the advertising 
power of the Manchester Union-Leader, and particularly 
with its amazingly well-developed merchandising services. 
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i EXTRA MERCHANDISING SERVICES GET RESULTS | 
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Full-time staff for pre-war type 
merchandising service — dealer 


display; surveys; printing and 
mailing letters, postcards, broad- 


Careful attention to position 
Y treatment on all copy. 


monthly Food News Letter cov- 
ering important New Hampshire 


A well-established and influen- 
; tialtrade paper. Also a bi- 
F and Drug trade. 


Enthusiastic cooperation of New 
Hampshire Association of Retail 
Grocers, aiding new product in- 
troduction, retail distribution 
and mass displays. 
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remains that the stamp invites atten- 
tion and provides a good lead-in to 
this Midget King sales letter. At any 
rate, it has brought excellent returns 
in the form of more than 40% for 
the series. 

A “Strange Bedfellow Letter,” with 
an amazing line drawing of two 
characters in bed, one sour-looking 
and one grinning, in the middle of 
the letterhead. The gadget principle 
is carried out by having a bit of waste 
for the hair of one of the sleepers 
and a shiny Lincoln penny for the top 
of the head of the smiling fellow. In 
this instance the opening line is, 
“Strange bedfellows, aren't they?” 
The theme of the. letter is that waste 
and economy are sometimes found in 
a busy establishment, using obsolete 
materials-handling equipment in its 
plant, but the best and most modern 
office equipment. This letter also pub- 
licizes the Yale Midget King. It te- 
sulted in better than a 10% response. 

A “Pencil Letter,’ with a wooden 
pencil, painted gold and bearing the 
Yale & Towne imprint, attached to 
the letterhead. This letter, too, is de- 
voted to the merits of the Yale Midget 
King, and the idea of the pencil is 
to use it to jot down—in spaces 
provided—the name of the person in 
the company receiving the letter, who 
is most interested in the handling of 
materials. This letter has evoked a 
9% response. 


The List’s the Thing .. . 


Some of the credit for the good 
returns to Yale & Towne’s mailing 
campaigns should go to the ingenious- 
ness of the letters, and their clearness 
and simplicity. But part of this re- 
sponse certainly arises from the fact 
that the lists to which the letters are 
sent are good lists. Every inquiry re- 
ceived is a legitimate one. 

But there is still another factor 
which works toward the success of 
selling these products by mail. The 
campaigns are localized. Each letter 
goes out on the Yale & Towne letter- 
head of the local representative 
(though mailed from the home of- 
fice), and the reply envelope bears 
the name of the local man. This has 
an excellent psychological effect. A 
man in Texas, for example, who re- 
ceived one of these sales letters, might 
hesitate to mail his inquiry back to 
Philadelphia, which seems so fat 
away. But when he notices that there's 
a Yale & Towne representative only 
forty miles away from him, he is more 
likely to be interested, and to trans- 
late his interests into action. Yale & 
Towne representatives also like this 
plan. They feel more responsible for 
what goes on in their territory. 
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SM Takes a Bow 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 
I was very much interested 


in your 
“comment” in the July 1 issue, on “Why 


Selling Isn’t Popular.’ 1 was particularly 
interested because, as I indicated in a talk 
I made at Chicago, I think this whole 
question of salesmanship and selling is the 
most important problem that faces business 
in its post-war program. 

I am hopeful more publications will 
hammer at this theme, as well as the de- 
velopment of the idea of the importance 
of selling “selling” as a dignified and 
important career, so that more and better 
men and women will be attracted to it. 

“More Power to You!” 


HERBERT METZ 
General Lamp and Lighting 
Sales Manager 
Graybar Electric Company, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


SM Takes a Spanking 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


I think it was Barnum who said he 
didn't care what sort of publicity he re- 
ceived as long as his name was spelled 
correctly, but here at Click we feel very 
differently about the matter. 

Your little squib about Click’s Postwar 
Planning chart (Clouded Crystal, July 1) 
was not only ill-advised but it was also a 
clear reflection of a woeful lack of in- 
formation on the part of your editors. 

Your paragraph took derisive issue with 
that part of the chart that advised readers 
to ‘start preparing for the return of sol- 
diets to your family’’ and to “prepare for 
possible loss of job because of war con- 
tract cancellation.” 

These statements, your writer inferred, 
were palpably ridiculous. But your writer 
is dead wrong. Service men and women are 
returning to civilian life right now at the 
estimated rate of 900,000 a year. And 
a recent newspaper report placed at 2,- 
450,000 the number of workers who will 
be made jobless by the end of this year 
as a result of war contract cancellations. 

So you see these are present-day realities 
and any planning chart that treated them 
as anything else—as your writer would 
apparently have it—would be overlooking 
factors of immediate and far-reaching im- 
portance in the lives of millions of Amer- 
icans 
_I have always had a lot of respect for 
SALES MANAGEMENT editorially, but in 
this instance it seems that in a feeble at- 
tempt at humor your editors have chosen 
to ignore facts with which they certainly 
Should be familiar. . . . All in all, I'm 
sorry SALES MANAGEMENT holds our Post- 
war Chart in such poor esteem. Your at- 
titude puts you at variance with the many 
hundreds of people who have written to 
us for thousands of reprints. 

If there were a valid foundation for 
the story, we would have no right to ob- 
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ject to it, but I think you must be ready | 
to admit now that this was as misguided | 
a bit of writing as has probably ever | 
appeared in your magazine... . 
CHET SLOANE 
Director of Promotion 
The Guide Magazines 
New York, N. Y. 
(The SM editors take their spanking will- 
ingly, gladly give Mr. Sloane space to 
scold us publicly. We have no excuse for 
our flippancy about a serious business. 
The hands are chastened, offer their apolo- 
gies—THE EpITors) 


Another Spokesman of Selling 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


Under the title, “Why Selling Isn’t Pop- 
ular,’ in your July 1 issue, you report 
that leading universities do not recom- 
mend selling as a wise vocational choice 
for young men. 

Why? 

America’s leaders are the expert sales- 
men. Corporation presidents are most ef- 
ficient if they have a sound knowledge 
of sales. Any man who is a real salesman 


is never out of a job, can promote himself | 


into a job on- almost a moment's notice | 


and on the average earns more money than 
in almost any other work. 


Of all the “salesmen” in America, less | 


than one in a hundred can lay claim to 
being a real salesman. The other ninety- 
nine are little more than order takers. 


There is not a manufacturer in America | 


who cannot quickly increase the sales 
volume of any specialty by 25% to 50% 


through the simple means of writing out | 


a proper sequence of his sales appeals 
and arguments. 

The fault is largely due to the fact 
that the average manufacturer thinks any 
bright young man can make a success in 
sales work. 2 

The average manufacturer is always 
willing to gamble $300 or $400 in sales 
expense and salary in testing out a new 
man. If the manufacturer were willing to 
spend $50 in training every new man, 
sales failures would quickly disappear. 

In one of America’s largest industries a 
salesman holds his job so long as his 
sales volume does not fall below $700 a 
week. In the same industry there are sales- 
men whose volume is several times this 
figure. This in itself is proof that there 
is something wrong. 

Salesmanship can be one of the greatest 
of all professions. It offers greater possi- 
bilities for success than any other work. 
The trouble is that we have only make 
believe salesmen, except for a very few. 
Once the manufacturer realizes the neces- 
sity of a real sales training program, in 
addition to product knowledge, he will 
have less selling grief, fewer sales alibis, 
lower turnover in the sales department. 

J. S. OLDER 
Buckley-Dement Advertising Corp. 
Chicago, Il. 


Did you know... 


... that the Food Processing Industry 
is First in number of establishments 
among all American industries? First 
in cost of materials and contract 
work? First in value of products? 
First in expenditures for plant and 
equipment? First in value added by 
manufacture? First in number of 
electric motors? First in number ot 
persons employed? Second in wages 
and salaries paid? 

You can reach the men who buy 
for this vast industry through adver- 


tising in Food Industries. 


* 


FOOD INDUSTRIES 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y. 


Yes, shoe retailers tell us that people are 
demanding better footwear than ever be- 
fore. Quality counts more than price. So, 
smart manufacturers are improving the 
character of their shoes with an eye to 
postwar competition. To the dealers they 
sell and those they want to sell, they're 
telling their plans in Boot and Shoe 
Recorder—the paper leading merchants 
rely upon for news and guidance, both in 
editorial and advertising pages. 


” Recorder 


® 
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1, Pack aGep Assortrep VEGETABLES: 
Mixed Vegetable Flakes, now be- 
ing offered by Wyler & Co., Chi- 
cago, are a ready-to-use mixture 
containing dehydrated czrrot, to- 
mato, celery, cabbage, spinach, 
pepper and parsley flakes. They 
eliminate the task of cleaning and 
jlicing vegetable. In l-oz. packages. 


2. Bur ror Lone Lire: This 
sturdy attractive chest is made of 
durable, glossy Stor-tex. The lid 
has a double wood frame with 
uderpart triply reinforced. Man- 
ufactured by Stor-Aid, New York. 


3. Srores 2 BusHets or Foon: This refrig- 
erator with a built-in freezer will be of- 
fered post-war by Admiral Corporation, Chi- 
cago. There is no defrosting required in 
the new Admiral as there is no evapora- 
tor as in the former types of refrigerators. 
In addition there is a Sterilamp which fur- 
ther protects food. The Sterilamp destroys 
bacteria on exposed food surfaces or in air. 


4. Keeps Hanps SmMoorn anv CLEAN: A new 
product of the O-Cedar Corporation. Chicago, 
O-Cedar Hand Guard forms an invisible film 
over the hands, keeping dirt, grease, paint and 
oil from staining and irritating the skin. 


FOR maki 
tweens save hel New FL avorine Susstance: “Tasty 7” is on the 
’ | © KETCHUP market to aid Victory gardeners in converting 
* Ros their home-grown tomatoes into chili sauce and 
td oe ketchup. All the necessary spices and vinegar 
ig : are contained in the preparation. It’s a pro- 
duct of Curtice Brothers Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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San 
Francisco 
Examiner 


for more than 
50 years the 


leading newspaper 
in its field 


THIS CAMPAIGN 
IS BUILDING INCREASED 
INTEREST IN PRODUCTS 
PACKAGED IN 


THIS Sécccal SEWING BOOK - NEWSPAPERS - TEACHER PUBLICATIONS - WASHINGTON 


The cotton folks find a way to capitalize a current shortage. 


Ad Campaign Promotes Myriad 
Re-Uses for Cotton Bags 


OU know how tight cotton 

cloth is getting. Don’t be as- 

tonished when you hear that 

women will make up thirty 
million yards of flour and other bags 
into garments, and what-not. 

Bag manufacturers, flour millers, 
cotton growers, and others have com- 
bined to launch an advertising cam- 
paign in various periodicals, showing 
how to use the cloth for a hundred 
things. 

The war campaign for bagging is 
a joint effort of the Textile Bag 
Manufacturers Association and the 
National Cotton Council, Memphis. 
It is running mainly in farm journals 
and 2,800 small town newspapers, but 
the ads appear in The Washington 
Post, for official attention, and feature 
Quartermaster Corps cartoons show- 
ing military uses of empty bags. Re- 
tailers help through auxiliary adver- 
tising; teachers are interested through 
their educational journals; sewing 
books and prizes are offered, and the 
cotton bag is doing its bit to win 
the war. 

But questions come up. What are 
piece-goods merchants going to think 
of after-war competition? Is this cam- 
paign fitted with brakes, or will it 
run wild? Nobody seems to be wor- 
ried, because women have been using 
cotton bagging for years, and bag 
makers have encouraged them with 
tips and patterns. 

Some bagging is sturdy and is 
called “‘Osnaberg,”’ after Osnabruck, 
Prussia. George Washington imported 
it for slave clothes, and little boys 
get great mileage out of it. Home 
things from cotton bags are, curiously, 


the solution for a packaging problem. 

Bakeries buy flour in bags, and for 
years flour millers have taken back the 
bags for refilling. But they don’t like 
the practice because it is insanitary. 
Therefore bag makers have urged 
bakers to sell their empty bags to 
housewives for dish towels, which is 
the biggest use. Department stores 
have sold empty flour bags for towels. 

In 1927 a St. Louis flour miller 
had calico patterns printed on flour 
sacks, for a new brand of flour, 
“Gingham Girl.” The cloth was good 
quality gingham, and patterns were 
supplied on request. That gave the 
St. Louis flour miller an advantage in 
a highly competitive market, but the 
big flour millers could not do likewise 
without losing some of their brand 
identity. 

That problem introduced the “‘dress 
goods bag,” and makers of poultry 
and other feeds found it helpful in 
sales. Today only the shortage of dyes 
limits the wartime spread of ‘‘dress 
goods bags.” The gingham patterns 
are printed in fast colors, and the 
brand lettering in inks which wash 
out. Feed makers have an advantage 
—their bags are bigger, ripping out 
into a piece of cloth about one by 
one-and-a-half yards. A flour bag is 
smaller, less than a yard either way. 

Maybe the gingham feed bag 1s 
responsible for the popularity of this 
material in the country, compared 
with cities. Farm women make more 
things for themselves, anyway. They 
will pay a nickel more for a bag of 
chicken feed in a gingham sack, and 
they compete in contests for clever 
things made of bagging. 
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MOTORISTS IN HAWAITL ceally know 


what it means to operate a car in wartime. And during this 
period the many car owners in the Islands have learned a 
great deal about automotive equipment. 

This market holds more potential customers than you 
may imagine. Although the number of men and women in 
the Armed Forces is a military secret, an estimate of the 
civilian population just released by the Honolulu Chamber 
of Commerce, indicates 528,000 in the Territory of Hawaii, 
and 225,000 in Honolulu. 

Perhaps sales promotion work in Hawaii has not been 
Practical for you due to wartime problems. But don’t sacri- 
fice your position in this growing, prosperous market. Pin-Up 


Flawaii on your sales map. Let it remind you that this is a 
good time to enter or re-enter Hawaii with your advertising. 
And choose the Honolulu Star-Bulletin to carry your mes- 
sage. For good reason; in Honolulu where the concentrated 
population of Hawaii is, the Star-Bulletin has a carrier 
delivery to 9 out of 10 homes. 


Honolulu Star-Bulletin 


OVER 125,000 DAILY CIRCULATION 


FOR INFORMATION REGARDING SALES REPRESENTATIVES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN HAWAII, WRITE TO SPECIAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT, 
HONOLULU STAR-BULLETIN, HONOLULU, T.H, OR O’MARA & ORMSBEE, INC, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, DETROIT, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES 
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Visual Training Gains Potency 
When Practice Parallels Preaching 


Educators are proving that students who participate by thinking threw me. It was presented entirely 
. . i by pictures and diagrams: Two cars 
and acting during the training process learn faster than others are traveling on a desert road. The 


i : . h registers 200 
who merely look an ’ thermometer on eac : 
o merely look and listen. These newer techniques promise to degrees. One caf, according to the 


contribute substantially to more effective post-war sales training. speedometer, is traveling 40 miles 
per hour, the other, 12 miles per 

hour. Which driver showed that he 

BY BRUCE A. FINDLAY knew his desert driving? Do you 

Head Supervisor of Audio-Visual Education Section know? If not, ask someone and join 

Los Angeles City Schools the ‘‘Not-so-Smart” club of which | 


am a vice-president. 
Something new has been added to 


this instructor decided to do some- education. And that something is 

thing about it. He took out his kit going to have its effect on business, 

of tools and started to work. Results: too. Today the teacher no longer 

A set of pictorial tests which con- need look at the student with the 

vinced officers in charge that one’s doubtful I. Q. and shake his head in 

intelligence is not necessarily meas- pity. When the student's I. Q. and 

ured by his ability to interpret printed the instructor's judgment do not tally, 

words. the smart instructor relies on his 

The success of the use of pictorial judgment. A new factor—the picture 

tests proved that the instructor was | —helps confirm that judgment. 

type’ kitchen on the right track. Thought I to my- What horsepower is to industry, 
ent 7 self, “Perhaps I, too, can be a me- picture-power is becoming to train- 


chanic.” So I tackled the pictorial ing. As the machine has made pre. 
test. (My attorney advised against cision possible where formerly guess- 
my stating the score!) work had to suffice, so can the audio- 

Here is one of the problems that visual presentation improve the c- 


ag i, Mg 


Nine Ways to Get Audience 
Participation 


1. COMPLETION, OR FIX-IT-YOURSELF. Show the problem up to a 
certain point; invite the audience to finish it; then show the right 
solution. 


Films such as this one to train young 


people to plan a kitchen get audience 2. ONE-WORD ANSWER. Present a situation which can be identified 

participation because entertainment and by one word; pause for audience to study; show the correct word. B 
sound teaching methods are embodied . 

in what might have been a humdrum 9. Faaen GR SHUR. Pecccet covered felee end wes dees felfewed Ww 
showing of ways to lay out a kitchen- ~sps" : : Paap ‘ 
methods which apply to sales training. Y Sema; HONes, Ses Seeeee. a 


4. WRONG OR RIGHT. Show two ways of doing something, one 
wrong and one right. Stress the right way in giving the answer. tc 
66 DON'T care how low the score . SC 
on his I. Q. test is! That man 5. MULTIPLE CHOICE. Show several ways of doing a job; ask the tl 
: ‘ma. 4 * audience to select the one nearest correct. 
is a mechanic and I propose to b 
° "? 
: put him to work! 6. REARRANGEMENT. Show a series of operations in incorrect s 
: The man who said that was an order; invite the audience to unscramble them. ‘s 
instructor in an Army repair depot 
in California, The man being dis- 7. MATCHING. Present Army and Navy insignia, for example, and 
cussed was a prospective civilian ask audience to match corresponding ranks. 
worker. The instructor was not satis- @ tee — . : 
fied that results of his tests were in- - IDENTIFICATION. Show many items, as type of aireraft for ex- 


fig : ; ample; ask audience to identify as many as possible. 
dicative in this particular case, when 


his observation convinced him that 9. PROBLEMS. Every type of problem can be presented for audience 
the prospective worker could be participation, from the simplest to really complex lesson examples 
trained. So instead of smiling the used in training—such as allowance of differences in navigation 
same old “Sorry, Jim, your grand- between the North and magnetic poles. 


father’s chromosomes are to blame,” 


wd 
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Billions of tons are awaiting the 
world’s fishermen. Boats will lumber 
into port heavily laden with cargo. 
From Capetown to Norway, Alaska 
to Cape Horn, east, west, north and 
south, Diesels will be needed to carry 
the fishing catch. Some are now driven 
by this dynamic power unit. Thou- 
sands will have to convert, out of ne- 
cessity. Think what this means to you. 


HOW MANY FISH CAN A DIESEL CATCH 2? 


Here is a ready made market if you 
can supply the field now, or have fu- 
ture plans. 

DresEL Procress reaches this mar- 
ket. Its carefully selected leadership 
affords you contact with large and 
small fishing fleet operators. These 
men are interested in your sales story 
and your new ideas. These men want 
to purchase now or in the immediate 


future. They are fully aware of Diesel 
economy. 

Your sales story in DieseL Proc- 
RESS in addition, reaches public utili- 
ties, municipalities, railroad, bus and 
transportation operators. DIESEL 
Procress reaches thousands of inter- 
ested Diesel purchasers. It reaches the 


men with authority to make Diesel 
purchases. 


Edited and Published by REX W. WADMAN 


KROYDON 
COVER 


TOUGH 
SOIL RESISTANT 


WATER REPELLANT 


EYE APPEALING 


for CATALOGS 

MANUALS 

INSTRUCTION BOOKLETS 
PORTFOLIOS 

PROPOSAL COVERS 


Distributed by 
leading Paper Merchants 


HOLYOKE CARD & PAPER COMPANY 


Springfield 7, Massachusetts 


WHERE Selling 


COPY COMES FROM 


®@ The prospect of getting to work on 
business here at home is getting closer. 
Have you products to be sold to the 
process industries? Have you devel- 
oped new uses for old ones? Where, 
when and how are they to be sold? 

Not for a decade has there been more 
attention paid to market studies. In the 
depression they paid off in finding ways 
to promote products at a profit. Now, 
the uncertainties of a future peacetime 
economy again demand all available 
market facts. 

Following this, advertising has its 
most important job to do. This will be 
selling copy to increase salesmen’s pro- 
ductive time and it will be written from 
first-hand field information. That is the 
only place selling copy comes from. 

Write for the Industrial Marketing 
Check Chart —a guide for needed 
market studies, and the source of copy 
that sells, 


CHEMICAL 
& METALLURGICAL 


ENGINEERING 
A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y. 
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| curacy and effectiveness of training. 
What can this new vehicle of train- 
ing mean to sales? It means that in 
less time, more facts about merchan- 
dise can be imparted to employes, and 
that sales techniques used successfully 
in one place can be transplanted into 
fields far away. The method is new, 
but the techniques are as old as 
teaching itself. No one ever learned 
to drive an auto by the lecture 
method. Only when he is behind the 
wheel, or when he goes through his 
own garage door, does a man really 
appreciate what he has been told. 


Students Must Participate 


The orthodox training -film of to- 
day is but an illustrated canned lec- 
ture, often well done, to be sure, 
but primarily a ‘‘talkie.’” Aren't sales 
people constantly warned not to do 
all the talking? Aren't they advised to 
“ get the prospect to do something about 
the matter? How often have we re- 
minded the salesman that in the last 
analysis the important thing is that 
the prospect has the facts and knows 
how to work the gadget? The sales- 
man can be made to do something 
{ about the demonstration, and if the 
| presentation is well made, the pros- 
| pect, too, can be made to participate. 

Are we not all agreed that the sale 
is dependent upon what the customer 
does about the matter? 

Teaching is no different. The im- 
portant thing is not what the in- 
structor says or does so much as what 
the student does about the lesson. 
“Participation” is the magic word in 
teaching, as it is in selling. Have 
you ever been in the Benjamin Frank- 
lin Institute in Philadelphia? If you 
have, no doubt you were impressed 
with the fact that not an object is 
labeled, “Hands Off!” Every model 
that works can be operated. 

To date a weakness of training 
films has been that at best all the 
observer could do during the showing 
was to observe. He couldn't partici- 
pate actively in the lesson. That day 
of mere observation is gone forever. 
The observer may now help solve 
the problems presented; he may sup- 
ply missing items; he may compare 
one sale with another. 

No matter how certain one is of 
himself, when he starts to do the job, 
he usually finds things to be just a 
little different from what he had 
thought. Now if he can do while 
he listens and observes, if he can be 


| asked questions which he must an- 


swer during (not after) the show- 
ing, if he must be sure of each point 
before passing on to the next, then 


| the training film is going to do what 


it is intended to do. 


How is this accomplished? Much 
in the same manner that a million 
school teachers do it every day. In 
our work of developing audio-visual 
materials for the Los Angeles City 
Schools, we are repeatedly analyzing 
sales material, for sales material re. 
lates to the world in which students 
are living and are going to live. 
Young people should know how 
things are made as well as how they 
work, because in a few years these 
same youngsters will be using, mak- 
ing, and selling the products of in. 
dustry. 

One place in selling where good 
teaching methods can be applied is 
in industrial films. These films show 
the manufacturer’s products to the 
prospective customer who may be a 
purchasing agent, a housewife, an 
engineer, or a wholesale or retail 
dealer. If these films contain teaching 
techniques skillfully presented, the 
schools can use many of them. We 
screen hundreds of films offered by 
business concerns, and find about one 
out of five to be satisfactory. If a 
film is acceptable to schools, it also 
usually finds an enormous audience in 
churches, clubs and like places. 


Why Some Films Fall Short 


Generally, industrial films fall 
short of maximum effectiveness in 
several ways. Somebody has to sell 
the X Company on the idea of mak- 
ing the film. The salesman plays to 
the ego of the executive who holds 
the purse strings, by persuading him 
to appear in the picture. The execu- 
tive relates the long and honorable 
history of the company in a mono- 
tone. 

Or, the company was too determined 
to hold the picture to direct selling. 
Entertainment and audience partici- 
pation were considered a detour far 
off the main road. “We are not in 
the entertainment business; let them 
go to the theaters for that.”” So the 
film is dull and frequently unintel- 
ligent. In ome ten-minute film on 
cows and milk, we counted fifteen 
plugs—many of them dragged in by 
the tail; the plugs, not the cows! 

The wonders of die-casting were 
supposed to be shown by one fac- 
tory. Department after department 
full of machinery was pictured, but 
scarcely a foot of film was devoted 
to die-casting. The title had led us 
to believe that the film would have 
value to vocational classes. Instead, 
it turned out to be a pictorial merty- 
go-round ride. 

Few industrial films use audience 
participation, because the application 
of the principle is apparently aot 
understeod by film producers, despite 
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readership means that your advertising is well | 
exposed .. . 90.1% of the subscribers say they read 
The United States News from COVER-to-COVER 


Cover 


*. « ; Read your magazine 
regularly and think 
highly of it." 


E. J. Engel, President 
THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND 
SANTA FE RAILWAY SYSTEM 


".,.-Itisagreat in- 
formant, and many of my 
friends tell me of their 
growing interest in and 
the reliability they 
place on the news which 


they are being fur- 
nished." 


L. B. Neumiller, Pres. 
CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. 


", . « Outstanding maga- 
zine in its class." 


W. M. Dixon, Vice Pres. 
CONTAINER CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


", . e Lread the News 
each week with great in- 
terest. Personally, I 
think it is one of the 
best weekly newspapers 
on the market." 


‘W. H. Haun, Comptroller 
BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 


". - e Look forward to 
its arrival each week 
with real anticipation. 
In fact I don't feel that 
the week has really 
started until I get my 
copy and get caught up on 
the news." 


C. E. Bleicher, 

Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
DE SOTO DIVISION 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


",. . « Like the magazine 
immensely and feel that 
it covers the news in an 
interesting and adequate 
way." : 


W. W. Davidson, President 
DAVIDSON MF'G. CORP. 


» « - Read it every 
week.” 


L. G. Bean, 

Vice Pres. in charge of 
Engineering and Sales 
THE BRISTOL COMPANY 


> 


— 


". - . I read the maga- 
zine each week." 


D. Ce Green, Chairman 
THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC 
TOOL CO. 


Every week and week after week the 
important news of national affairs is 
spot-analyzed in pictures, Pictograms 
and in simple English—clear, crisp, 
concise. 


Daniel W. Ashley, Vice President 
in charge of Advertising 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


es OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS — more than ever important in the periods that lie ahead 


AUGUST 1 


’ 


1944 
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CASTLE PRODUCES 
RECORD-BREAKING AUDIENCE 


‘THE DISTRIBUTION of this film for Lig- 
gett & Myers Tobacco Co. has made 
history in the field of non-theatrical 
exhibition. In only eighteen months it 
was shown to more than twenty-two 
million men and women! 

Castle Service concentrates on get- 
ting your picture seen. It books your 
movie to the right audiences... has it 
projected by trained operators... gives 
you audience reaction, audited attend- 
ance record, film inspection service. 
You pay only for net people reached! 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20 


Field Bidg. 
Chicago 3 
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Russ Bidg. 
San Francisco 4 


MOTION 
PICTURE 


Costs so low they compare favorably 


with those of any other media for sell- 
ing a mass-market product! 

Send for Castle’s new book, ““How to 
Make a Motion Picture an Advertising 
Success.” It tells you all about nation- 
wide Castle Service. There is no obli- 
gation. Just drop us a line on your 
business letterhead. 


CASTLE 


sinenet DISTRIBUTORS CORP. sanas 


its wide success in other fields. For 
example, the quiz programs are , 
popular form of participation. Every 
industrial proposition is full of quiz 
material. Why not let the iudience 
have a chance to use its brains? 
Recently, the Audio-Visual! Educ 
tion Section of the Los Angeles City 
Schools cooperated with the Souther 
California Gas Co. and the Souther 
Counties Gas Co. in making a film. 
strip to train young people to play 
a kitchen. Entertainment and sound 
teaching methods were embodied jg 
what might have been a humdrup 
showing of ways to lay out kitchens 
First, Sue and Bill decide that thei; 
home needs a better kitchen. Bil 
draws a diagram on the tablecloth 
Sue stops that. They realize that they 
do not know how to begin. “Surely 
somebody knows how to plan 4 
kitchen.” 


The Audience Has a Chance 


Then a visit to the kitchen plan. 
ning department of the gas company, 
where examples of good planning are 
shown. Then follows the planning of 
a kitchen. The audience is invited to 
participate. Problems are presented 
for solution. Various old-fashioned 
kitchens and new layouts are studied. 


What are the work centers of thei 


kitchen? Where does the stove go in 
relation to the sink? To the refriger- 
ator? Where is the traffic center? Am- 
ple time to study the correct solutions 
is offered. 

Several step-saving, time-conserving 
kitchen plans are shown: The a 
sembly line type, with food moving 
from refrigerator to range to serving; 
the “L’” and “U” shaped kitchens, 
each adapted to certain space; the 
pullman type, with refrigerator and 
range on one side. After being shown 
that the big idea is saving steps, the 
audience is allowed to think out the 
advantages and disadvantages of each. 

Diagrams place the three work cen 
ters in the best relation to the kitchen 
door or service porch, the point a 
which materials enter for this home 
production department. The audience 
is given more problems and becomes 
acquainted with layouts by criticizing 
them. Then to make certain everyone 
has learned his lesson, work sheets 
with outlines of kitchens are givet 
the audience. With these work sheets 
the student arranges various types 0! 
kitchens, 

Bill and Sue build a real kitchen 
and live happily ever after. 

And this film went right into the 
library of the Audio-Visual Education 
Section. It has had church and dub 
audience. It is not too insistent 
selling. It holds the interest, and § 
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God made the glaciers . . . which gouged out the great 
middle valley, melted into the Great Lakes and the Mississippi, 
left living water und an incalculable legacy of soil scraped up 
by southbound ice strata . . . thickest topsoil on the continent, 


top dressed by thousands of years of prairie grasses . . . a bulky layer 


tions blanketing thirteen states with black loam so fabulously fertile it 


rving bred plutocrats among pioneers, sent first settlers’ sons East to 

> & 

oving i f college, survived the century of exploitation that exhausted agricultural 

ving; a . , . 

hens, assets elsewhere . . . zs still the finest farm capital, and first food pantry in the 

, the , . 

a world! .. . In these thirteen extra endowed Heart. states, New York 

hown : 7 

a and Pennsylvania, SuccessFuL FARMING has long served homogeneous 

it the 
each. 

Cell 

itchen 

int at 

home ; 

dience FARMING has been the prophet and protagonist—have brought to the 

comes 

cizing farmers in these states better brains, better methods, better yields as well as 

>ryone ‘ : : : ny eee 

cheets better soil . . . more diversified production, more sources of continuing income 
iven . : , 

re -..and a margin of income over expense that makes the SF audience the best 

es of 


farming and ownership, segregated its circulation among 42% of the 
area’s farm families, 67% among the top third farnis! .. . 


Now two decades of agricultural revolution—of which SuccessFuL 


“ ; . ‘ . . 

class” market in the world today! . . . makes SF a major medium to sales 
itchet # volume and profit potentials worth the serious consideration of every national 
to the 
ication 


1 club § Much? Just ask to see the supporting data! . .. SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


nt on 
and sf Des Moines, New York, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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advertiser intent on getting more of the national market! . .. Claiming too 


YOU plan that Postwar Product.. 
Let DENNISON plan the Tag 


Dennison Tags, with ring and 
pin assemblies, help arm 
bombs for use; facilitate by 
color codes, the salvage. of 
vital metal scrap, identify 
prisoners; furnish progressive 
records in the manufacture of 
carbines, half tracks and tanks 
—and expedite war production 
in hundreds of ways. 


form. . ou Vv e 
fastening 


DON’T PUT IT OFF—PUT IT UP TO 


Dennison 


1844 ONE HUNDREDTH YEAR 1944 
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Dennison experience and facilities have been multiplied and | 
broadened by hundreds of specialized problems presented by 
war. Let Dennison plan today the tag that can be manufactured tomorrow. 
Write to Dennison Manufacturing Co., Dept. S.M., Framingham, Mass. 


TAGS » LABELS « SEALS + SET-UP BOXES - MARKING SYSTEMS + PAPER SPECIALTIES 


therefore excellent sales materia) 
The war has brought adi 
changes in industrial, sales, and ed 
cational films. So radical have 
changes been that just as we 
promised whole new industries yj 
new employment based upon the 
vantages in electronics, aviation, a 
the automotive industry as well as ; 
other fields, so we might look fo, 
whole new industry in making { 
types of film which business yf, 
need. | 
Take the training films by whif 
| millions of imexperienced work}: 
| have been taught jobs. This was 
| small item before the war becai Ii 
business either hired experienced p 
| ple or trained a few as apprentil 
| 
| 
| 


War made it vital to train multitad 
and to train them quickly. Business: 
not going to get along without ttbyusical 
training film. Workers have learn #leadersh 
to qualify for work that way. 


Its Field Is Unlimited -}\J@y 


The first training film was ti 
“window of life” type—the film th Spt 
informs and explains, occasional 
with an emotional treatment. Ti 
type gives the studeat a good idd 
of the industry and of the companfgrowil 
but does not invite him to learn M 
participating in the picture. oo 

Next came the illustrated lecu P\futu; 

| This type shows the steps in assen}p 
| bling or repairing the company 
equipment—often well done but 
never invites the audience to take 
its intellectual coat and pitch in ' 
help solve problems. This type rept: 
sents 99% of the industrial films. 

The modern training film must g 
much further. It should be built o 
the basic laws of learning. Mast, 
teaching techniques must be wove 
into it from the start, with the fl 
doing many chores formerly left t 

| the instructor, thereby assuring th Unite: 

| observer a minimum of learning, Mf... 
dependent upon the feelings of th Radio 
teacher. Instructors tire and forgeh, 
but films never do. No, the film wi laine 
never replace the teacher any moi / 
than the washing machine md 


ixpar 


the housewife. But the new trainia 
film can and will make good teachin; 


in school. out. 
In business, the most complex pmo 4 

esses, along with the simplest )™%,... 

are being taught to hundreds. ple— 

| In selling, the principles of pat 

| ticipation may be intelligent!y appli 


_ 


and passed on to others by skillful 0F , 5 


| of the teaching film. 
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Musical programs such as that rendered by the popular Rondalla Band under the 
Jeadership of Totanacho rate very high on the lists of Mexican radio favorites. 


fexican Radio Head Sees Trade 
Spur in “Exchange Programs” 


ixpanding industrialization, increasing purchasing power, and 


pan growing appetite for American-made wares, are enhancing interest 


in Mexico as a market. A new tie-up between Radio Mil and 


ctu F\futual will stimulate cultural exchange and inter-country trade. 


LSSCfi 

ay Based on an interview by Terry Armstrong with 

ke = 

in 1® JOSE YTURBE 

4 | President, * Radio Mil 

ist p Mexico City 

ilt 0 

_ HE exchange of radio pro- tomers—live just over the Rio Grande. 
fle grams is certain to enrich the That number surpasses: the combined 
fe flourishing spirit of coopera- population of the eight states of Cali-_ 
: thee. . tion between Mexico and the fornia, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
B United States. This is the expressed Nevada, Arizona, Utah, Colorado, 


+ th conviction of Jose Yturbe, president, 
Radio Mil, Mexico City, who, during 
w@4 fecent visit in New York City, ex- 
plained that radio—right now—de- 
place spite wartime shortages and condi- 
| lions—is operating to stimulate recip- 
qe trade and to build a firmer 
understanding between the two neigh- 

tn i bor-countries, 


ch Mexico, adjoining the United 
States, is 

or tha 4S, 1s one of the logical first mar- 
kets for the post-war products of 


OUR geri 

merican industry, Mr. Yturbe points 
; proc out. Let us consider the size, nature 
job and the recent developments in this 


near-by market. Twenty million peo- 
F pa ple—twenty million potential cus- 
ppli i) 
al us *AGili f 
liate of Mutual Broadcasting System 
- AuGustT 1, 1944 


Texas and New Mexico. 

Industrially, Mexico is experiencing 
unprecedented growth. And, industri- 
alization, in turn, is swiftly bringing 
in an accompanying rise in living 
standards. Furthermore, in adjudging 
post-war markets, sales executives 
will do well to consider that Mexico 
is not a war-impoverished nation. In 
fact, the war has needled the indus- 
trializing process to a startling de- 
gree. 

Mexico has been making important 
contributions to the Allied war effort. 
Today she is the sole supplier of 
hemp—that product which is so vital 
to so many war industries and to the 
Armed Forces. She has been export- 
ing strategic minerals and chemicals 
to United States industries. 


en 


Gives better penetration 
through all industries in 
which electrical and 
electronic products are 
designed, produced, 
bought, installed, oper- 
ated and maintained 
than any other elec- 
trical, trade or industrial 
publication. 


“Ne a 
Sta 


TN 
ISLECTRICAL SQUIPMENT 
Published by 
SUTTON PUBLISHING CO. 
60 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 


DEALERS 
_—— 


about your activities now and 
your future plans—in the Sunday 
Courier Express. Sunday adver- 
tising gives you a double-bar- 
reled shot in Western New York; 
one protects your dealer rela- 
tions, the other sells consumers. 


Buffalo 


COURIER 


EXPRESS 


Only Morning and Sunday 
Newspaper in Buffalo 


FREE! Increase readership of 
* your ads with LIFE- 
like EYE-CATCHER photos. Noth. 
ing like them anywhere. Used by 
biggest advertisers. 100 new sub- 
~* jects monthly. Mat or glossy print 
plan $5 month, Write for new 
FREE proofs No. 105. No obliga- 
tiens. 


EYE-CATCHERS, Inc. 


A 10 E. 38th ST., New York City 16 
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Mexicans have money in their pock- 
ets and they have a need and desire 
for many, many items of American 
manufacture, They would like to en- 
joy the popular priced necessities and 
luxuries which the average American 
enjoys and which are the result of 
American mass production methods. 
Radio can help tremendously in mak- 
ing available to the Mexican people 
such desired items as low-priced cars, 
radios, refrigerators, typewriters, toilet 
goods, medicines and ready-made 
clothes. It can help to make available 
needed equipment and machinery for 


Mexican industry as well as agricul- 
tural implements for the farms. 
‘Mexico is a great producer and 
exporter of raw materials,” said Mr. 
Yturbe. “As the technical skill of her 
peoples develops so will the possibility 
of her creating an industrial empire 
in her own right. Concurrently, radio 
will be helping to sky-rocket the 
standards of living—even in the most 
remote and rural areas of Mexico.” 
Several leading American concerns 
already have been getting in their 
spade-work—pioneering in this mar- 
ket—with this medium—while time 


-»-one of Dayton’s Leading Industries 


Everyone agrees that demand for commercial and resi- 
dential air conditioning equipment, and other major 
appliances, will reach new heights in the postwar era. 


2 nationally known factories in DAYTON 
will make AIR CONDITIONING UNITS 


2 “  “ WATER HEATERS 
2 “ “ WATER SYSTEMS 
1 “  “ FURNACES 
(Automatically Controlled) 
1 “  “ ROOM COOLERS (Fan Type) 
1 “  “ ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS, RANGES, 


and HEATERS 


a2 ** ICE TRAYS and Miscellaneous Rubber 
Parts for Refrigerators 


3.“ “ WATER PUMPS 


WATER SOFTENERS 


Postwar Dayton with its 456 industrial plants 
will be bigger and busier than prewar Dayton. 


4 


THE 


——— ———————— 


' JOURNAL-HERALD 


See cia 


. J 
a vm 


Nationally Represented by The Geo. A. McDevitt Co. 
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Mr. Yturbe says: “Program exchanges 
will serve the commercial and cultural 
interests of Mexico and the U. S. A” 


and talent costs are comparatively 
low. However the prospective Amer- 
ican advertiser should be told not to 
expect, in the immediate future, at 
least, any such thing as Hooper ratings 
to gauge the Mexican market. *Com- 
munities are wide-spread and as yet 
are not closely enough linked with 
transportation and telephone services 
to permit the consumer surveys which 
are so common in United States mar- 
kets. 

But the advertiser may be assured 
that he has an audience—a growing 
and enthusiastic one. It is an audience 
that will multiply a thousand-fold as 
soon as low price radios—in the not 
too far distant future — once more 
become available. Right now—many 
firms which have tried radio in Mex- 


* New important rail lines are already 
being constructed in three parts of the 
country to link up the agricultural and 
mining regions. Plans are under way 
to extend Mexican air lines in the im- 
mediate post-war period. 


Mr. Miller McClintock, president, Mutual ~4 
Broadcasting System, greets Antonio Ro- n 
jas, vice president, Radio Mil. Mr. Rojas ’ 
was formerly with WLW in Cincinnat! — 


SALES 


MANAGEMENTS 
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MASON CITY 
IOWA 285" 
11S Miles 


FORT DODGE 
22.904 pop 
71 Miles AMES 

12,555 pc 
BOONE 55 wiles 
e 


12,373 pop 


REPORT NO. 
on STATION WAHIQ)s HooPeRATINGs 


MARSHALLTOWN 
. 19,240 pop 


nges ep Se etna SO Miles 
ural NEWTON 
10,462 pop 
— * 30 Miles At left: The eight Outside Zone cities 
WHO OSKALOOSA covered by the Hooper Radio Report 
DES MOINES PA th (Winter, 1944) described below. Air 
vely ala line distances from Des Moines, plus 
y ne 1940 populations, are shown. 
ner- 74 Miles 
t to 
, at 


ings }] F anyone should ask you what station has the 
om- |i largest audience in Des Moines, you’d of course 
yet fay “WHO”, . . . But what about comparative 
vith |tation-preferences in the “Outside Zone”—in 
‘ices feities 30 to 115 airline miles from Des Moines, 
hich fmany ef which have their own local stations? 


We wondered about that, too. So we asked Hooper 


to make surveys in Des Moines and the eight cities 
shown above. The startling result: Discovery that 
WHO's Hooperatings in these eight Outside Zone 
cities are spectacularly higher than even in Des 
Moines itself! 


The figures are more convincing than words, Here 
are two samples: 


ired 
ving} 12 NOON TO 1 PM —Monday thru Friday—Station Time—including 15 minutes Farm Markets on WHO. 
nce Surveyed among urban listeners only in nine cities, 
ie Rating Share Rating Share Rating Share Rating Share 
of Aud. of Aud. of Aud. of Aud. 
a WHO STATION B STATION C OTHERS 
a City Zone 8.4 38.6 6.5 30.0 5.1 23.6 1.8 71.8 
WHO ALL CBS Blue & MUTUAL ALL OTHERS 
eed Outside Zone - 22.5 59.8 7.2 19.0 4.0 10.6 3.9 10.4 
the 
and ; oi 
+4 6 PM TO 7 PM —Sunday thru Saturday—Station Time—for sale if and when available. 
Rating Share Rating Share Rating Share Rating Share 
of Aud. of Aud. of Aud. of Aud. 
WHO STATION B STATION C OTHERS 
City Zone 14.6 43.9 10.9 32.8 7.2 21.7 0.6 1.6 
WHO ALL CBS Blue & MUTUAL ALL OTHERS 
Outside Zone 27.0 69.2 7.1 18.1 3.8 9.7 1.1 3.0 


Ustenors found, 


Whether you are using a local program or net- 
® jvork in the Des Moines area, you should see a 
7} |omplete copy of this eye-opening Hooper report. 
= jit shows why you need WHO to get adequate 
» | °verage, regardless of what other stations or net- 
|fYorks you use. 


Ask Free & Peters, or any member of our staff, to 
ring a copy to your office. Ten minutes’ study | 
utual (4! Open up some new facts that you will find 
Ro | indispensable in your future time-buying. 


MuGcusr 1, 1944 


NOTE: Samples ef “Station Time” are given because Station time only is available to spot buyers. Get complete Report for Network time perieds. 
WHO is NBC. Ratings for other NBC stations in Outside Zone are: Noon Hour—rating 0.1, share of audience 0.2; for 6 PM to 7 PM—no 


sf for towa Pius! = 


DES MOINES .. . 50,000 WATTS 


B. J. PALMER, PRESIDENT 
J. O. MALAND, MANAGER 


FREE & PETERS, INC. . . . National Representatives 
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ico have obtained sufficient results to 
their 


warrant signing 5-year non- 
cancellable contracts. 
The Mexican radio industry is 


headed for certain expansion. Today 
Radio Mil—now an affiliate of Mu- 
tual Broadcasting System with 226 
stations in the United States—is a 
system of 36 stations and is manned 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 


For a Sales Manager 


A leading manufacturer of nation- 
ally advertised products sold in 
drug, grocery and variety outlets 
requires a man experienced in the 
management of salesmen to take 
charge of its Southwestern Divi- 
sion. 


He will be responsible for hiring, 
training and supervising of sales 
representatives and should be 
familiar with the trade in the 
states of Texas, Oklahoma, Arkan- 
sas, Kansas, Nebraska, New Mex- 
ico, and Missouri, 


Excellent starting salary plus ex- 
penses, Future compensation will 
reflect ability to increase sales 
volume. 


Send complete details of your ex- 
periences and photograph, non- 
returnable. Your application will 
be held in strictest confidence. Our 
employees know of this advertise- 
ment, 


Address Vice President, Box 
2005, Sales Management, 
386 4th as New York 16, 


SALES MANAGER 
WANTED 


Large food processor with plant 
and headquarters in California 
wants an experienced sales 
manager to start now on re- 
sponsible job building a sales 
organization and program and 
marketing a volume food item 
in new form. Must be a man 
who has successfully pioneered 
a food specialty that was hard 
to put over. Liberal opportunity 
with starting salary range 
around $8000. National market 
experience and grocery and in- 
stitutional contacts desirable. 
All inquiries treated confiden- 
tially. Write or wire care of 
Brisacher, Van Norden & Staff, 
310 Crocker Building, San Fran- 
cisco 4, California. Our em- 
ployees know about this position. 
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by a staff of over 525 persons, in- 
cluding technicians, musicians and 
actors. Mexicans are fast absorbing 
and applying many of the American 
broadcasting techniques. Antonio Ro- 
jas, dynamic vice-president of Radio 
Mil, is trained in the American tra- 
dition of radio and for some years 
was associated with WLW, Cincin- 
nati. 

Programming is similar to that in 
America. Dance orchestras, symphon- 
ic programs, dramas and quiz pro- 
grams have their devoted fans. One 
of the most popular quiz programs in 
Mexico stems from Radio Mil’s ex- 
clusive broadcasting rights to the 
Mexico City bull fights. Winners of 
the quiz receive tickets to this big 
weekly sporting event. 

The popularity of such a program 
and the frantic demand for tickets 
can be imagined when one considers 
that a lucky winner of a ticket, box- 
office priced at 10 pesos, may sell his 
prize for as high as 200 pesos by 
Sunday—the day of the bull fight. 
Radio Mil also holds the exclusive 
broadcasting rights to the opera and 
Mexican Symphony. 


Type of Program Important 


An important phase of the joint 
post-war aims of Radio Mil and Mu- 
tual is to supply each other with the 
type of programming most appealing 
to peoples north and south of the 
border. The exchange of programs 
appears far more feasible when one 
considers the growing American en- 
thusiasm for Mexican music and the 
Mexican taste and response. to Amer- 
ican entertainment. 


Spanish an- 
nouncements can be substituted for 
English commercial announcements 


and vice versa. This appreciation of 
each other’s entertainment and cul- 
tural qualities may be expected to 
increase in view of the fact that Mex- 
ico is fast becoming a playground for 
American tourists. 

A most successful experiment was 
staged on the evening of March 31st 
last when Mutual broadcast a fight 
from Madison Square Garden into 
Mexico on a commercial basis. Be- 
cause this particular fight was be- 
tween pugilist Beau Jack and Juan 
Zurita, a Mexican boy, the sponsor, 
Gillette Safety Razor Co., and Mu- 
tual Broadcasting felt that the fight 
would have special appeal to Mexi- 
can radio audiences. The event, car- 
ried commercially through Radio Mil, 
marked the first time a commercially 
sponsored bout was broadcast into a 
Latin-American country. A blow by 
blow description was given in Span- 
ish to the Mexican fight fans. 

During the winter months Radio 


THEY GET 


Mil features the Cleveland Symphony 
Announcement and program notes ap, 
given, of course, in Spanish to thd 
Mexican classical music lovers. In the 
other hand, the Mexican Symphony 
has been heard with English progran 
notes—by American audiences throug} 
Mutual. 

“Both Mr. Miller McClintock 
Mutual's president, and I feel thag 
the possibilities for the exchange of 
programs between Mexico and the 
United States loom large,” said Mr 
Yturbe. 

A definite move to promote this 
“exchange” trend is revealed in the 
joint announcement of Mr. Yturbe of 
Radio Mil and Mr. McClintock of 
Mutual. They have agreed that recip. 
rocal visits by operating personnel, a 
soon as traveling conditions permit 
will do much to expedite inter-natio 
exchange of sustaining and commer 
cial programs. 

“We feel that our projected ‘pro: 
gram exchanges’ cannot fail to per 
form a distinct service to the com 
mercial and cultural interests of both 
our countries,” added Mr. Ytutbe. 


7-BILLION 
FROM A FEW MILLION 


They get it from a market many of their 
competitors have overlooked, Perhaps, you, 
too, are overlooking the 7-billion dollars 
yearly by American Negroes. So find out how 
advertisers in Negro field are reaching biggest 
markets at littlest costs. Write to Interstate 
United Newspapers, Inc., 545 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, New York, and be ready for 
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LL over Europe, Hitler’s Gestapo 
has spread the Nazi terror. Words 
re spoken fearfully in whispers. The 
Nazi government-controlled press and 
radio are propaganda machines, sup- 
pressing truth. Millions of people are no 


jf onger free to think—free to act—or free 


to pray. 

What does one find in Hitler’s press? 
Lies! Calumny! Distortion! But not 
News! 

Americans are a free people. 

Our freedom rests on the sacred foun- 


' Hdations of freedom of religion . . . free- 


dom of assembly . . . freedom of petition 
-++ freedom of speech and of the press. 
Americans are one—and there is only 
one America. 

The American free press is the bul- 
ark of Liberty. It protects the rights of 
ll religions. It stands for the rights of 
abor—and the rights of capital. It pre- 
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serves political rights. The freedom of 
the press furnishes the check upon gov- 
ernment which no constitution has ever 
been able to provide. It is a champion of 
minorities. A free people need a free 
press to remain free. 

Americans of all classes and creeds 
are united with one objective; to win the 
war. There may be, and are, legitimate 
differences of opinion on methods, on 
details, on policy. But on the grand ob- 
jective, all Americans agree—to win the 


NEW YORK’'S PICTURE NEWSPAPER 


NEWS BUILDING, New York 17 « TRIBUNE TOWER, Chicago 11 » 155 MONTGOMERY ST., San Francisco 4 


| verage net paid June circulation exceeded 2,075,000 Daily... 3,700,000 Sunday 


NEWS 


war as soon as possible, with the least 
expenditure of time and blood. 

The free press of America mirrors all 
the facts. It reports the victories and 
defeats of our valiant troops. It gives the 
news of the magnificent production on 
the home front. It tells how millions of 
Americans build vast armadas of battle- 
ships and submarines, pile up mountains 
of munitions, fabricate fleets of the air to 
conquer the common enemy. It spurs on 
labor and capital alike. It is the essence 
of Democracy! 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE Will always de- 
mand a free press. It is one of the greatest 
of American rights—as great as the free- 
dom to think—freedom to act—freedom 
to pray! 


an New York o 
Tout ol 10 tomilies read The News! 
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FIRST CITY 

IN SOUTH TO 
RECEIVE NATIONAL 
“JAYCEE” HONOR 


Winston-Salem’s Junior 
Chamber of Commerce has 
just been awarded the Har- 
old A. Marks award which 
distinguishes this alert 
civic organization as being 
the outstanding “Jaycee” 
chapter in the nation. It is 
the first time that this 
award has gone to a South- 
ern city. 


Winston-Salem’s Jaycees 
have a long record of serv- 
ice to the community—and 
has been highly honored by 
the national group for the 
past four years. 


This is just another sign 
that Winston - Salem is 
made up of ACTIVE peo- 
ple--people who are con- 
stantly doing things to 
build Winston-Salem. 


These builders are cre- 
ating a bang-up market... 
today and for the future 
for all advertisers with a 
story to tell. 


JOURNAL and SENTINEL 


in Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


National Representatives: 
KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
NBC-Radio Station WSJS-5 K.W. 


dealer organization and on maintaining its good-will through adve 


tising during the current fracas. They'll be ready for peace time 


Based on an interview by Larry Fitzmaurice with 


WARREN C. MACFARLANE 


President, Minneapolis-Moline Power Implement Co. 


HEN the Government be- 
gan to make increasing de- 
mands for industrial con- 


version from peacetime 
manufacture to wartime production 
Minneapolis-Moline Power Imple- 
ment Co. determined fo profit from 
mistakes made during World War I 
by its predecessor-companies—Minne- 
apolis Threshing Machine Co., Min- 
neapolis Steel Machinery Co., and 
Moline Implement Co. 


MM Learns a Lesson 


November 11, 1918, found these 
companies, like many others, unpre- 
pared for peacetime economy. Little 
thought had been given to manufac- 
turing problems and even less con- 
sideration has been devoted to post- 
war distribution and sales. The results 
are generally known to the trade. But 
MM management now feels that the 
lesson was worth the price. 

War production cut down drastic- 
ally the supply of farm machinery for 
civilian use and this meant that deal- 
ers were cut off from a major source 
of revenue. Things looked dark, in- 
deed. Anxious to help dealers to stay 
in business, MM reorganized and ex- 
panded its Service and Repair De- 
partments. These services keep farm 
machinery operating. And through the 
help of MM, some dealers built re- 
pair-part trucks to take parts and 
service right to the farmer’s door. All 
dealers are asked to cooperate with 
the allocation setup to make certain 
that new machinery goes to those who 
need it most. 

Few individuals are doing a more 
outstanding job of servicing custom- 
ers than the farm machinery dealers 
of America. They are holding the 
confidence of their customers, and 
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because of this the MM dealer organ- 
| ization has actually improved during 
| these critical times. 

While MM’s nationwide dealer or- 


Minneapolis-Moline Finds Ways 
To “Bridge” Period of War 


Remembering some bitter lessons learned during World War | by 


predecessor companies, M-M has concentrated on sustaining ; 


ganization has been extending i 
on the home front MM managem 
has been exerting its best efforts 
toward production to get the big j 
done quickly, and second to plan f 
post-war adjustments, manufacture 
sales. 


Recently MM _ brought the enti 
personnel of its far-flung sales or 
ization to Minneapolis to explain 
them MM’s place in the war prod 
tion program. In addition, they w 
shown how MM, once peace is 
stored, is prepared to produce ind 
trial products in greater quantiti 
than ever before. Demonstration 
post-war products now in the e 
mental stage were pre-viewed. 
was done so the salesmen could 
turn to their dealer-territories and gi 
some hint of what MM plans f 
them in the future. 

A few weeks later service and 
pair parts men from every state 
the Union and the provinces of Gi 
ada were brought in for the sa 
reason. 


Dealers Join Scrap Drives 


In order to carve a deeper nicl 
for themselves in their thousands 
communities, MM_ salesmen, deale 
and others all over the country 4 
urged to take an active part and lea 
ership in metal scrap drives, and 
now is generally recognized that fa 
machinery salesmen and dealers ha 
done more than any other single ! 
dustry in that regard. 

MM dealers and salesmen 10 t 
field are urged to take advantage 
War Bond sales promotions and of 
wartime projects to help their © 
try and themselves at the same tim 
This program gives them a valuil 
opportunity to do a lot of mission 
work in areas where MM produ 
are not too well known and 
strengthen their positions whete ' 
products are familiar.- 


SALES MANAGEME® 4, 


“SELF IMPROVEMENT — 
/s an Atound-the-Clock 
Job With Me.” 


Beauty begins with my Morn- My complexion . . . the things Although I do my own house 
ing Bath... I want more than I do to give my skin proper work, my hands are soft and 
cleanliness . . . 1 want the re- eare are basic in making my feminine, well-groomed and I 
freshing niceties that help my Make-Up look right. I like intend keeping them that way. 
day start right. feeling lovely. 


My hair is my pet feature... My figure... a daily workout My days are full of busy hours 
Iean do so much with my hair, in the house and garden keeps and after I've put the chil- 
too ,.. it’s fun to change from it under control. Of course, dren to bed, I'm ready for 
one hair-do to another .. . it exercise alone won't keep, me relaxation. I treat myself to 
gives me a new personality! streamlined. I watch my diet SECRETS. 

carefully: 


SEND FOR FREE COSMETIC BOOK- 

LET, “What We Want!” by SECRETS 

CIRCLE. * Every copy of Secrets is read by the pur- 
chaser and 3 intimates — 3,000,000 readers 
who believe in SECRET'S formula of Self-im- 
provement. They constitute o MUST market 
for your products. 


67 West 44th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


SECRETS CIRCLE ” 


The Mi agazine of Dramatized Self-Improvement 
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\\ for an Outstanding 
Pepin” 
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Nui CENTRAL NEW ENGLAND 

Cras 

a2 
To Radio Editors in Central New England, outside of 
Worcester®, WTAG owes many thanks. In “The Billboard’s”’ 

recent poll to determine local stations whose public relations | 

have been outstanding in their respective areas, these Editors Na 1“ 
named WTAG as their first choice, one among 81 of the nation’s 

920 stations thus recognized. oa *% 
We regard public relations as a branch of public service, 
something which has helped in part to maintain WTAG‘s con- 
sistently top rating in Listening Station Indexes. When you buy 


time, buy an audience from the Inside. 


©The vote of Worcester’s Radio Editor was ruled out by “The 
Billboard’s” regulations, which excluded the opinions of Radio 
Editors of newspaper-owned stations. 


PAUL H. RAYMER CO. National Sales Representatives y, SAS jC 


: W7P/AAG tlworcester ~o” 


OWNED AND OPERATED BY THE WORCESTER TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


SS 


Sell in the WROL Market! 


America’s New Industrial Frontier includes TVA. 
ALCOA, CEW, some of world’s largest industrial 


operations. 


Knoxville, now over 200,000 population, is 
America’s busiest city, and will be country’s most 
active postwar market. 


Write WROL for the story of this sales opportunity 
of the decade. 


WROL Hnoxitlle SeLAlR 


NBC FOR EAST TENNESSEE 


At the same time, MM is mindfy| 
of the vast significance of Lend-Lease 
to the future of its business. At pres. 
ent MM products are being introduced 
in almost every country on the face 
of the globe‘through Lend-Lease, anq 
it is reasonable to assume this will 
create a post-war demand for many 
of the company’s farm machinen 
products. 

When the war is over MM has a 
plan to follow up Lend-Lease with 
the employment of commercial travel. 
ers through its Export Department. 
Before the war about 5% of MM 
production was sold abroad. Plans are 
to double or treble this. Lend-Lease 
already has paved the way for easier 
selling. Farmers throughout the world 
no longer will be content with the 
back-breaking methods with which 
they formerly were accustomed. 

MM engineers are currently en- 
gaged in making a world-wide study 
of agricultural needs against the day 
when there will be a demand for 
what the company has to sell. 


Advertising to 30,000,000 


Although its advertising budget to- 
tals about the same as pre-war days, 
the story of MM activities and prod- 
ucts is continuously being kept before 
the domestic public through about 75 
newspapers, magazines, farm media, 
and export magazines. 

It is estimated that upwards of 
30,000,000 persons a year are influ- 
enced by MM advertising which is 
translated into Spanish, Portuguese, 
Arabic, Russian, and Swedish for dis- 
tribution in South America, the Mid- 
dle East, Sweden, and Russia. These 
advertisements feature MM products, 
of course, but they also give recogni- 
tion to the farmer and his business 
as the foundation stone of any na 
tion. In addition, MM buys space for 
such campaigns as scrap metal, Vic- 
tory Gardening, the Red Cross, and 
appeals for recruits for the Armed 
Forces. 

A unique MM advertising medium 
is the yearbook-calendar which is dis- 
tributed to almost a million farmers. 
MM has created another calendar of 
distinction for limited distribution, 
created by Senor Molina Campos, the 
South American artist, which SALES 
MANAGEMENT called the “Calendar 
of the year.” MM also has made avail- 
able direct-mail literature which deal- 
ers send to prospective customers. 

But MM realizes that the best ad- 
vertisements are the products them- 
selves. That is why salesmen and deal- 
ers are urged to keep in touch with 
their past, present and future cus 
tomers. 
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Up in the front lines . . . where the ma- 
chine guns rap out a murderous tattoo 
and mortar shells splat in the wet sand. 
Right in the thick of the Normandy 
holocaust —that’s where Newsweek war 


correspondent Al Newman spotted 
Battle Baby. 


It’s.a story that’s been told before. At 
Tarawa, Salerno, Anzio and Tulagi... 


wherever you find American fighting 
men and their biographers, the war cor- 
respondents. For our military leaders 
know there’s nothing like news from 
home to keep a fighting man at razor 
sharpness. That’s why Newsweek’s six 
special editions for the armed forces 
rate top priorities in shipment to every 
battlefront—extending by links that 
reach around the globe Newsweek’s 
influence among those who will lead 
tomorrow’s peacetime America to ever 
greater triumphs. 
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POCKETS 


NY newspaper in 
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Boston will 
give you access to 
the people, but ac- 
cess to the pocket. 
books of the people 
has for fifteen years 
been the special 
province of The 
Herald - Traveler 


‘ 


That is not our own 
prejudiced opinion, 
but the almost una- 
nimous judgment of 
the advertisers of 


America. 


Always First in Boston 
Often First in America 


HERALD-TRAVELER 


Boston, Massachusetts 
—~ 
George A. McDevitt Co. 


National Representatives 
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WANTED 


Sales-Merchandising 


EXECUTIVE 


A major producer of nationally- 
advertised and jobber-distributed 
wine offers a rare opportunity and 
an exceptional future to a man with 
bona fide sales management and 
field sales experience which includes 
merchandising and promotion of 
packaged consumer goods. Reply 
stating address, age, draft and 


family status, availability, educa- 


tional background; sales, employ- 
ment, earnings record for past ten 
years and salary required. Applica- 
tions strictly confidential. Address 
Box 2004, Sales Management, 386 
4th Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Ellen Pennell’s home 
service department 


will serve company 
and consumer alike 
in promotional and 


educational projects, 


| Pillsbury Creates Home Service 
Department to Aid Housewives 


ROBABLY never before in 

history has the world been as 

food conscious as now. Scien- 

tific research into the nutri- 
tional value of food has catapulted 
its importance in allaying and _bet- 
tering the ills of the world. 

To meet this new challenge of food 
importance, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, has created a new home 
service department under direction of 
Ellen Pennell, nationally known nu- 
tritionist, for the purpose of serving 
company and consumer alike. 


A Broad Field of Activities 


Within the company the depart- 
ment will: (1) Correlate the work 
of existing scattered kitchens for 
testing; (2) keep news of competitors’ 
foods coming on the markets before 
the executive and other departments; 
(3) originate and prepare food dis- 
plays for advertising purposes; (4) 
serve as a consumer judge for new 
products. 

Part of Miss Pennell’s job will be 
to conduct promotional and educa- 
tional projects. For the busy war 
worker or homemaker new recipes, 
which take into account rationed foods 
as well as speed of preparation, will 
be stressed through promotion. Miss 
Pennell believes that demand for 
recipes which yield to easy and speedy 
preparation of foods will increase 
rather than diminish with the close of 
the war. 

Her reasons for this are: (1) 
Women will be reluctant to return 
to their former status where they 
were merely cogs in the domestic 
machine; (2) the return of husbands, 
sons and fiances from alien lands 
will require more of homemakers’ 


time to make skillful adjustments; 
(3) the awakened consciousness to 
world problems will absorb more of 
milady’s time. 

One of the aims of the new de- 
partment is to arouse in the Nation's 
youth a better understanding and ap- 
preciation of America as a land of 
plenty frequently called upon to serve 
the world. To accomplish this, Pills- 
bury recently published a pamphlet 
titled ‘Cookin’ Up Kitchen Dates.” 
Written in breezy, intimate jive with 
comic-strip type illustrations, its pop- 
ularity is attested by requests for more 
than 100,000 copies. 


‘Fightin’ Foods” is the title of a 
pamphlet for adults. Pages are titled, 
“How to Keep Step with Rationing;” 
“How to Pack a Lunch -with Color;” 
“Low Cost Fightin’ Food Menus;” and 
“Bake Proven Recipes for Fightin’ 
Foods.” 
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SALES MANAGER 
WANTED 


Growing organization of 3000 people 
located in pleasant midwestern city 
wants sales manager to. handle merchan- 
dising of industrial products enjoying 
established national reputation for qual- 
ity among railroads, oil companies, 
power plants, chemical industries, and 
aircraft manufacturers. : 
Qualifications: 35-40 years old, Chris- 
tian, married with children, college edu- 
cation (with some mechanical engineer- 
ing training or experience preferred), 
10 years’ sales experience including 5 
years’ supervisory experience. _ 
Duties will include the supervision of 
sales analysis and forecast, advertising 
and sales promotion, and the manage- 
ment of a complete selling organization 
including branch offices in fourteen 
major American industrial centers. 

In reply, give age, personal history, 
business history, salary desired and per- 
sonal photograph. All information will 
be held confidential. Address Box 2006, 
SALES MANAGEMENT. 

New York, N. Y. 
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po many months The AMERICAN PILOT has been 


devoting its major activities to the subject of air- 


port operation. 


thas been analyzing and discussing the problems 


of management; of maintenance of aircraft; of fixed 


: |base operators, both in sales and services. 


thas been the pioneer in directing attention to air- 
ports and has been the only business magazine 
specializing in this phase of aviation activity. It has 


published more material on the airport question 


AIRPORTS 


the American Pilot 
CHANGES ITS NAME TO 


AIRPORTS 


\v 


(Effective with the 
September 1944 Issue) 


than any other single magazine of its kind. 


To avoid confusion, we now change our name to 
AIRPORTS. 


The circulation of AIRPORTS is highly selective .. . 
hand picked to 1—Managers and Executive person 
nel of airports; 2—Operators and Dealer Services 
based at airports; 3—Municipal Authorities con- 
cerned with airport development and maintenance. 
These are the men in whose hands lies the growth 


of civil aviation, both commercial and private. 


Management, Maintenance, Operation, Sales and Service 


Formerly The American Pilot 


Founded 1940 


1944 


DHAIRE aoxza vo ) ) 


1170 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 


PAPERS 
—— 


Washington Bulletin Board 


What is the attitude or the po- 
sition of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission with respect to fair trade 
practice codes and agreements? 


Currently the Federal Trade Com- 
mission is actively promoting the de- 
velopment and adoption of fair trade 
practices, and states that “any sub- 
stantial group in an industry may file 
application with the Commission for 


In the Houston area are located 
80% of all chemical plants erected 
in the nation since Pearl Harbor. 
These, with chemical plants already 
here and those planned for the post- 
war era, will make Houston one 
of the leading chemical industrial 
areas of America. 


For instance: E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours Co. has purchased an 822- 
acre tract on which it is erecting a 
$50,000,000 plant, first production 
unit being devoted to the manu- 
facture of phenothiazine (chemical 
used for ridding livestock of inter- 
nal parasites). Dow Chemical Com- 
pany has a $150,000,000 establish- 
ment near Houston in which it is 
producing many important basic 
produets including magnesium ex- 
tracted from the Gulf of Mexico, 
styrene, thiokol, flexon, ethylene- 
glycol and other organic chemicals. 
Ninety per cent of the nation’s sup- 
ply of sulphur is produced near 


The Houston Chronicle . 


advertising for over 31 consecutive 


a trade practice conference.” Com- 
petitive problems in a number of in- 
dustries have been studied by the 
Commission in relation to pending 
and proposed trade practice confer- 
ence proceedings. Commission pro- 
ceedings of this type are conducted 
for the purpose of assisting industries 
through the establishment of fair 
trade practice rules designed to elim- 
inate or prevent unfair methods of 


Another “Ace in the Hole” 


for Postwar Houston! 


CHEMICAL | INDUSTRIES 


Houston. The Southern Acid and 
Sulphur Company has installed a 
large plant for the production of 
superphosphate fertilizers. Monsan- 
to Chemical Company, already op- 
erating a tremendous styrene plant, 
is also erecting a huge plastics 
plant here and recent developments 
in the plastics field open up a tre- 
mendous scope of peacetime pro- 
duction. 


Houston, with its abundance of 
necessary raw materials, low cost 
natural gas and electric service, 
ample water supply, deep water 
port, 18 rail outlets and many hard- 
surfaced highways reaching every 
section of the Southwest, is a “nat- 
ural” center for chemical manufac- 
turing and distribution. Houston’s 
tremendous chemical industry is 
only one of the many important 
industries which assure the con- 
tinued rapid growth of Houston, 
already the South’s largest market. 


. . first in this market in both circulation and 
years . . . has kept pace with 


Houston's growth and will continue to do so. 
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THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


R. W. McCARTHY 
National Advertising Manager 
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THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
National Representatives 


competition and other trace abuse 
and to maintain business practices og 
a high plane of ethics. 


Is it true that the Federal Traq 
Commission is making an invest] 
gation of advertising practices be 
yond its usual scope? 


This is true to a certain extent an 
may react unfavorably against fir 
that may unwisely represent the plac 
of their activities or their produ 
in the war effort. The scrutiny, how 
ever, has no bearing on allowable o 
eration costs, such as those with whi 
the Comptroller General is concerne 
The Federal Trade Commission stat 
that in connection with its regul 
continuing survey of radio and peri 
odical advertising it is making ‘'speci 
analyses of advertisements dealin 
with war-related subjects and repo 
ing thereon to the Office of Censor 
ship and the War Production Board.’ 


Can release of business statistic 
ordinarily compiled by the Gov 
ernment, be expected in time to 
of value in mapping out post-wa 
plans of individual business firms 


The Department of Commerce ha 
issued a concise outline of its pro 
posed “Statistics Program for Gov 
ernment, Business and Industry, 
which may be obtained upon a 
to the Secretary of Commerce. 


To provide “a reasonably complet 
inventory” of the impact of war o 
the nation’s human and material te 
sources so that the essential facts ar 
available to business and industry fo 
scheduling post-war operations, th 
Department is planning to conduct | 
fiscal 1946 the Biennial Census 0 
Manufactures, a Census of Minera 
Industries, a Census of Business, ang 
a sample Census of Population. Thi 
quinquennial Census of Agriculture | 
to be taken in 1945. 

The Biennial Censuses of Manufac 
tures scheduled for 1941 and 194} 
were suspended by executive ordet 
Consequently, the most recent censu} 
information on manufactures, minefa 
industries, and business relate to 1939 
Preliminary work necessary to conduct 
ing the authorized Biennial Census 0 
Manufactures in 1946, covering 194 
productive activities, is already uM 
derway. The Department states: “Bj 
re-designing and increasing the num 
ber of tabulations, the amount of in 
formation useful to market analyst 
and management engineers will 
increased with little or no additionif 
burden to industry.” The Departmen 
invites suggestions on the type of dat 
desired. 


SALES MANAGEMENT] 


illions of impressions are pouring from our giant 


presses for various government agencies, and for WORK. 
industry. Objectives: 1. Aid our fighting men. THINK 
2. Inspire Americans here at home to become active 

| rn | ann FIGHT 
in many essential wartime operations . . . Come 

VICTORY, these facilities will be ovailable to help 


FOR 
3 
YOU speed reconversion and secure the PEACE. Vic TORY 


FS LITHOGRAPH CO. 


A Igm P. 0. BOX 513 + BOSTON 2 
NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND ROCHESTER 
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Will lowered inventories cut re- 
tail sales volume this year? 


Washington believes that despite 
the lack of civilian manufacturing dur- 
ing the past three years, sales of all 
retail outlets will continue to remain 
at a record high. The first five months 
show a gain of 10%. 

The Department of Commerce es- 
timates 1944 sales of all retail stores 
at 66 to 68 billion dollars which 
would compare with $63,000,000,000 
in 1943, 

However, even though the mer- 


chandising genius of the country has 
managed to supply a continuing stock 
of goods, a very large backlog is be- 
ing built of unsatisfied demands. Peo- 
ple are now buying what they can, 
rather than what they might desire. 
It is considered therefore that pres- 
ent record highs in retail sales will 
be maintained, or more probably 
topped, when the European war ceases. 


Is it possible to travel freely now 
to Canada, Mexico and Latin-Amer- 
ican countries in the interest of 
private business? 


= SPEEDING THE NATION'S GOODS 


_a- 


THE DEVELOPMENTof the United States 


followed the trail of the locomotive, 
and Express Service. Beginning with 
1839 when Express Service was 
started in New England, their his- 
tories run shoulder to shoulder. The 
Railroads opened up the Great West 
and helped the pioneers win it. By 
1883, more than 95,000 miles of 
railway had been built and over 
these lines Express met the shipping 
needs of our expanding nation. 
Today, shipments are sped on 
their way through the coordinated 


Greetings on a Century of Service 
Young Men’s Christian Association is 100 years old 
this year. Railway Express salutes this splendid or- 
ganization on its century of service. America and the 
world would be the poorer without the high ideals 
that the Young Men’s Christian Association has fur- 
thered, and the services it has so generously rendered. 


NATION-WIDE 


and integrated rail-air Express Ser- 
vice. 10,000 trains carrying express 
move daily on 230,000 miles of track 
at modern passenger train schedules, 
In the air, huge 3-mile-a-minute 
planes carry ever-increasing num- 
bers of express shipments. Rail-Air 
Express is doing its part in meeting 
the needs of war-time shipping. 
Come peace, this 105-year shipping 
service will again encompass every 
conceivable personal item as well as 
the products of industry and agri- 
culture. 
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Yes. In fact, the State Departmen; 
has recognized the desirability of such 
travel on the part of business execy. 
tives and has made special arrange. 
ments to expedite action in visa cases, 
To do so, it has set up a Special 
Committee in the Visa Division to ex. 
amine newly received applications, Ip 
addition, a simplified form of appli. 
cation has been developed. 


Will the plan for standardiza 
tion of freight rates gain any head. 
way this year? 


The Bureau of Agricultural Eco. 
nomics, in a report on interterritorial 
freight rate differences, states that any 
solution to the problem at this time 
might adversely affect both farmenl 
and businessmen, as well as hurt in. 
vestors holding railroad securities. 

The Bureau declared that agricul.pMagaz! 
ture and industry have already been Phillit 
established on the basis of the exist-Irall Cc 
ing pattern of rates and any marked pent of 
changes in the pattern, regardless of header r 
the over-all net effects, would place§s name 
many established enterprises at a dis-f . Ra 
advantage while it helped others.  reenla 

Industrial interests in the South pppoint 
and Southwest have maintained that 


unter 

they were discriminated against in hame ot 
obtaining markets for their products ng Ser 
by the higher levels of freight rates [Movie 
both within their freight rate terri- Kor the 
tories and to points in the East. late its 
The Bureau claims that if the total hy ar 
revenues of the railroads were to be Bul G 
maintained, the lowering of rates in fyar co 
some sectors would necessitate raising Namarz 
some commodity rates from those tet- Bhese a: 
ritories which would be against the in- osmo} 
terests of many agricultural and other ience 
producers shipping to Eastern markets. fnorroy 
D. We 
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SALES EXECUTIVE [fi » 

Fuller. 


AVAILABLE 


Seven years experience in national 
distribution — distributor and dealer 
sales in automotive field and three 
years experience managing chain of 
retail stores. Knows how to sell — 
manage and merchandise. Experienced 
in conducting sales training programs 
for dealer salesmen as well as own 
salesmen. Prefers SOUTHWEST OR 
COAST for Sales Manager's position 
— large Distributorship — or — 
Manufacturer’s Agency. 


Can finance myself or furnish capital 
to establish necessary operations. 


Presently managing large national sales 
organization. College graduate, age 37. 
Married, two children. For Mutual Ex- 
change of History .-. . 


Write Box 2000, Sales Management, 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Magazines 

Phillips Wyman, vice-president, Mc- 
all Corp., amnounces the appoint- 
ent of Mills Shepard as director of 
eader research. . . . Don F. Saunders 
snamed associate editor of Redbook. 
.. Ray Pearce, eastern manager of 
Screenland Unit and Movie Show, is 
pppointed advertising manager of the 
Hunter Screen Unit, which is the new 
ame of the magazine group compris- 
ng Screenland, Silver Screen, and 
Movie Show. . . . Instead of waiting 
or the cessation of hostilities to form- 
late its post-war program, Cosmo pol- 
ian announces the appointment of 
aul Gallico as European editor and 
vat correspondent, and Paul Mac- 
lamara as special feature editor. With 
hese and other additions to its staff, 
osmopolitan expects to keep its au- 
dience well posted on today’s and to- 
orrow's world events. . . . George 
D. Wever joins Time, Inc., as pro- 
otion director for Life magazine. 
Fe was formerly a vice-president of 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 


George D. Wever, 
promotion director 
of Life magazine. 
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esearch for Me- 
vall’s Corp. 
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P aul MacNamara, 
(left) who is named 
special feature  edi- 
tor, with Faul Gallico, 
named European edi- 
tor for Cosmopolitan 
magazine. 


edia & Agency News 


Agencies 


George L. Trimble, for twenty years 
with Marschalk & Pratt Co., joins 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., August 
1, as Media Director. M. F. Decker, 
in charge of the department since the 
first of the year, will become a mem- 
ber of the Plans Board. . . . Benton 
& Bowles, Inc., elects Frank Smith 
as a vice-president. Resigning 
as associate editor of the American 
Magazine, James M. Nelson is return- 
ing to the agency business, rejoining 
the Ralph H. Jones Co. as vice-presi- 
dent and account executive in Cin- 
cinnati office. Colonel Charles 
Hart, recently Public Relations Coun- 
sel of the Air Transport Association, 
and previously Director of the 1942 
Army War Show for the Army Bu- 
reau of Public Relations, joins Erwin, 
Wasey & Co. in an executive capacity, 
to direct the Air Transport Associa- 
tion and Air Express accounts. 

e es 


J. H. Slingerland, for fifteen years 
connected with Montgomery Ward & 
Co., leaves that firm to become as- 
sociated with Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., 
in its Chicago office, serving in an 
executive capacity. . . . Christy Allen 
is with Compton Advertising, Inc., in 
an executive capacity, having resigned 
as vice-president of the A. C. Neilson 
Co. recently. . . . Edward E. Keeler 
joins Western Advertising Agency, 
Los Angeles, as general manager and 
partner. Also at Western is Wallace 
Ramsay, as radio and production man- 
ager... . The election of William R. 
Eynon and Henry B. Humphrey, Jr., 
as vice-presidents, is announced by 
the H. B. Humphrey Co., Boston. 

¢e¢ 


James L. Maloney, formerly vice- 
president, Donahue & Coe, Inc., joins 
the executive staff of Buchanan & 
Co., Inc. . . . Elected president, vice- 


MEBUO 


Modern Sales Portfolios 


One of many types avail- 
able for sales needs. Lightweight, com- 
pact, and built for convenience. Write 
for booklet “Modern Presentation Equip- 


ment for the Sales Force.” 


STEIN BROS. 
AManugaturing Ce. 


231 S. Green St, Chicago 7, Ill 


1 YEARS OF 


toh 


\ 
= + 333 
OMAH COUNTIES 


JOHN J. GILLIN, JR.. PRES. 


JOHN BLAIR &CO.. REPRESENTATIVE 
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president, and secretary-treasurer, in 
that order, at a recent annual meeting 
of the Association of Export Advertis- 
ing Agencies, are Joseph Palmer, Wil- 
liam T. Hopkinson, and Henry R. 
Webel. . . . Ernest P. Zobian, formerly 
manager of the New York City of- 
fice of H. W. Kastor & Sons, has 
joined Pedlar, Ryan & Lusk, Inc., as 
an account executive. In the 
same capacity at McCann-Erickson, 
Inc., is W. Robert Mitchell. , 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc., also names a new account execu- 
tive—Clifford Sutter. He has been 
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for the past year with the Othce of 
War Information in Washington, in 
charge of all recruiting programs. 

* * 


George H. Allen, recently account 
executive with McCann-Erickson, Inc., 
leaves to join the service staff of 
Arthur Kudner, Inc. . . . At McCann- 
Erickson Ben Larsen becomes art di- 
rector for its Minneapolis office... . 
Cliff Knoble, formerly advertising 
manager of the Chrysler Corp., and 
later of the Chrysler Sales Corp., goes 
to Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., Chicago, 
as an account executive. 


Gs 
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Exists in the hospital market for over 5,000 varieties of 
commodities and supplies with a cost of $750,000,000.00 
annually. Normally for each dollar in original investment 
in a hospital plant, a yearly expenditure of thirty-five cents 
is required for commodities, supplies and maintenance. 


Personal contact with the hospital administrators who 
direct this purchasing can be achieved by an exhibit at the 
Forty-sixth Annual Convention of The American Hospital 


Association to be held at the 
torium October 2 to 6. 


Cleveland Municipal Audi- 


This once-a-year opportunity can be supplemented by 
year around advertising in HOSPITALS—the Journal of 
The American Hospital Association—with an ABC paid 


circulation of 6,019. 


For exhibit floor plans and 


vertising information write or 


wire. 


THE AMERICAN 


HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 
18 E. Division St. » Chicago 10, Ill. 


ad- 
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Accounts 


The advertising account of Sylvania 
Electric Products, Inc., falls to New. 
ell-Emmett Co., New York City. . , . 
The Mennen Co., Newark, N. J., ap. 
points Duane Jones Co., New York 
City, to handle advertising on its 
shave cream. . . . Dorset Foods, Ltd, 
Long Island City, is placing its ad. 
vertising account in the hands of §., 
Duane Lyon, Inc. . . . The Parents 
Magazine announces the appointment 
of Grey Advertising Agency, Inc., to 
handle its account. . . . Hutchins Ad. 
vertising Co., Inc., Rochester, js 
named to the account of Robeson Cut. 
lery Co., Inc., Perry, N. Y. . . . The 
Hump Hairpin Manufacturing Co, 
Chicago, manufacturers of Holdbob 
Hairpins, names Grey Advertising 
Agency, Inc., to handle its account. . .. 
To Charles W. Hoyt Co., Inc., goes 
the advertising account of Meyers 
Make Inc., manufacturers of Meyers 
Make gloves, and Polava quality for 
women. 


Newspapers 


The New York Mirror is celebrat- 
ing its twentieth anniversary with a 
brochure containing a tabloid version 
of two of its own tabloids, one of 
the first Mirror and the other of one 


SALES 
REPRESENTATIVE 
WANTED 


In 1935 this company, in business since 
1906, commenced manufacture of a 
chemical specialty item which is sold 
| to industrial plants only. Since that 
time over 10,000 industrial firms have 
adopted this staple product for regular 
use by their employees. This merchan- 
dise is a “consumed” item and repeat 
sales volume is large and regular. 
This firm has perfected a selling for- 
mula which coordinates the use of 
highly-developed direct mail in conjunc- 
tion with personal contacts, and pro- 
duces results which have been uniformly 
successful from coast to coast. 


The product is a profitable one to sell, 
and the large repeat volume assures a 
continuous worthwhile income. Of the 
company’s present 20 sales representa- 
tives, 14 made from $12,000.00 to 
$25,000.00 in 1943, and all made over 
$6,000.00. 

We are looking for a man who has had 
good sales training, and who is a good 
steady worker. To him we offer a 
highly attractive drawing account-com- 
mission arrangement, or if he can swing 
it financially, an exclusive distributor- 
ship covering a potentially highly pro- 
ductive group of states. 

Production on our products is unlimited, 
and priorities are not required. 
letter, outlining your past connections 
stating age, earnings, and other quali- 
fications, will receive serious considera- 
tion and the courtesy of a personal 
reply. Please state territory you cover, 


' 


or if you would move. 


Box 2001, Sales Management, 
386 4th Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. 
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of the latest... . “Hospitality House,” 
rtable red-white-and-blue reception 
and wartime cooking presentation in 
markets of the Los Angeles area under 
the direction of Prudence Penny, Los 
Angeles Examiner home economics 
editor, has, since its inception less 
than a year ago, drawn more than 
200,000 homemakers. The house was 


first-hand information on alternate 
foods, rationing and diet problems, 
and balanced wartime menus, with- 
out having to resort to the use of 
automobiles and overtaxed transporta- 
tion. .. . Lhe Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
is distributing a booklet containing a 
number of its own advertisements, all 
of which trace the history of Pitts- 
burgh in its development from ‘‘Fron- 
tier Fort” to “Industrial Center of 
America.” 


Theodore Weil, named na- 
tional advertising manager for 
the Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Business Papers 


Effective with the July issue The 
Underwear and Hosiery Review in- 
augurates the publication of the jour- 
nal in two parts—each having its 
own front and back covers. The first 
part is devoted to hosiery and knit 
goods, while part two has a special- 
ied content covering the lingerie 
trade. Change of format has been 
adopted as a means of stabilizing 
teader interest. Both parts of the book 
are mailed to subscribers in the same 
envelope. . . . Alec E. Oakes is named 
business manager, and John B. Dunn, 
formerly with the Condé Nast Pub- 
lications, is named advertising man- 
ager for American Cookery. Rose- 
Martie Martocci, formerly with J. 
Walter Thompson Co., is the new 
managing editor of the publication. 

- ¢ ¢ 


Robert Manning Gibbs is appointed 
Pittsburgh district manager of The 
Iron Age, to fill the vacancy made by 
W. J. Fitzgerald who has been called 
to active duty in the Navy. . . . To 
better clarify its editorial objectives, 
The American Pilot, published by 
The Haire Publishing Co., New York 
City, changts its name to Aérports 
effective with the September issue. 
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designed to enable women to get 
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(274 aA nutshell o@e the brief story of the 


market and manufacturing advantages of Metropolitan Oakland Area, 
and its amazing industrial expansion of the last two years. 


“When I wrote them the details of our operation, they compiled a 
Confidential Special Survey showing exactly why and how a Metro- 
politan Oakland Area factory would save on our manufacturing and 
distribution costs. 


**A few on-the-spot conferences clarified all details and located the 
ideal site. Yow we’re ready — the minute Victory Day arrives—to 
let bids on our Pacific Coast plant! And will we be several long jumps 
ahead of our competitors!” 


At the Centerof the NEW West... Metropolitan Oakland Area is in 
the most favorable location for serving the immense new markets of 
the Pacific Coast, the entire Eleven Western States and Pacific Basin. 
On mainland side of finest natural harbor in the United States, terminus of 
three transcontinental railroad, and with deep water terminals of a world port. 


{f you area manufacturer, write now for information and Facts and Figures book- 
set. Tell us your requirements for west coast operation, and we will prepare a 
Confidential Special Survey applied directly to your problem. 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
39; Chamber of Commerce Building 
Oakland 12, California 


Mainland Gateway to the 
> Postwar Markets of the Orient 


The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 
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The Newest Development for 


Merchandising Grocery Advertising — 
is THE GROCERY STORE 


POSTER SERVICE 


operated by 


THE GARY 
POST-TRIBUNE 


GARY’S ONLY NEWSPAPER 


In addition to our daily home delivered penetration of more than 93% 
of the families in our city zone, the supplementary—seen by shoppers at 
point of sale—impressions given by these posters each week are estimated 


to exceed 200,000. 


More than 250 current tie-ups when you use THE GARY POST- 
TRIBUNE, the newspaper with one of the lowest PULLINEX rates | in 


\merica. 


For further particulars consult our national advertising repre- 
sentatives or write to our national advertising department. 


* Pulline measures results when you use 


THE GARY POST-TRIBUNE 


National Advertising Representatives 


BURKE, KUIPERS & MAHONEY ° New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas Oklahoma City 


Merchandising Manager 


If you have the following qualifications, this opening 
offers you an excellent immediate salary and an opportu- 
nity in the future that may well make this connection your 


last one. 


Background in merchandising drug products to and 
through retailers, wholesalers, and chains. 


Executive experience in hiring, training, operating, and 
leading a sales staff. 


Comprehensive knowledge of use of sales figures for im- 
proving business. 


Understanding and experience in developing merchandis- 
ing and sales plans and procedures. 


Ability to work with and as part of management. 


This Company has one of the top volumes in the drug 
field. All contacts will be held in strictest confidence. Send 
full particulars to Box 2003, Sales Management, 386 4th 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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. Richard H. Syring, pre eviously 
editorial correspondent of Busines; 
Week at Portland, Ore., becomes tha 
publication’s Pacific Coast Editor, with 
headquarters in San Francisco. 


H. K. Carpenter, former vice- 
president and general manager 


of U.B.C., is named executive 
v-p. of U.B.C. 


Radio 


Mrs. Ida Bailey Allen inaugurates a 
new series of half-hour daily radio 
programs over WGN. The new series 
will be projected throughout other 
markets later, sponsored on a pattici- 
pating basis. . . . C. L. McCarthy is 
elected vice-president and director of 
KQW, the CBS affiliate in San Fran- 
cisco. . . . H. K. Carpenter, former 
vice-president and general manager of 
U.B.C., and general manager of 
WHK, Cleveland, is appointed execu- 
tive vice-president of United Broad- 
casting Co., with over-all supervision 
of the stations operated by the com- 
pany. . . . WLIB, Brooklyn, an inde- 
pendent station operating on a clear 
channel, has been purchased by Doro- 
thy S. Thackery, owner and publisher 
of the New York Post. . . . Samuel 
R. White succeeds M. F. Allison, now 
in the Army, as director of sales pro- 
motion at station WLW. Mr. White 
joined the station in 1943 as Mr. Al- 
lison’s assistant. 


4 


Ida Bailey Allen inaugurates 
a new series over WGN, Chi- 
cago. 


Specialty Wanted—To Sell 


Active Specialty Salesmanaget 
wants contract with sufficient terri- 
tory to make deal attractive. Prefer 
Commission basis. Free to operate 
in any territory. Box 2007, Sales 
Management, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York, 16, N. Y. 
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Formation of a national confedera- 
ion of advertising and sales organiza- 
ions in Canada, tentatively called The 
League of Canadian Advertising and 
sales Clubs, has been announced by 
Bacon Brodie, past president of The 
Advertising & Sales Club of Toronto 
and the League chairman and treas- 
urer pro tem. Vice-chairman pro tem 
is W. Howard De Cew, chairman of 
the Vancouver Board of Trade’s Ad- 
vertising and Sales Bureau. 

Permanent officers are now in proc- 
ess of being elected by the board of 
directors. The board consists of one 
respresentative each from ten of Can- 
ada’s largest and most influential ad- 
vettising and sales clubs which have 
become charter members of _ the 
League. 

These are the clubs in Hamilton, 
Kitchener-Waterloo, London, Mon- 
tral, Ottawa, Toronto, Vancouver, 
and the Women’s Club, Young Men’s 
Club and Advertisers’ Guild of Tor- 
onto. Applications are pending from 
four other existing clubs and are ex- 
pected from other localities in which 
the League’s establishment may itself 
cause or encourage the organization of 
new clubs. 


Purposes Are Five-fold 


The League's five-fold provisional 
purposes, shortly to be formalized in- 
to a constitution and by-laws by the 
new executives are: 

1. To provide*an organization that 
can, when necessary, present the unit- 
ed recommendations and plans of 
Canadian clubs to governments and 
national associations. 

2. To unify the efforts of the clubs 
80 as to promote the best interests of 
sales and advertising in Canada. 

3. To encourage the formation of 
clubs in Canadian cities which do not 
have one at present. 

4. To exchange information about 
speakers, club activities, etc. 

5. To become acquainted with 
members of other clubs by visits, bul- 
letins, etc. 

It is intended that the League will 
provide the Canadian selling and ad- 
Vertising industries generally with a 
medium of united expression and ac- 
tion which they have never before 
enjoyed. While many of its member 
Clubs are affiliated with national or sec- 
tional federations with headquarters 
in the United States, there has not 
Previously been a distinctly and ex- 
clusively Canadian organization of the 
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Canadian Ad and Sales Clubs 
Draft Plan for National League 


kind. Affiliation with the League is 
not expected to conflict in any way 
with its member clubs’ adherence to 
other national or international or- 
ganizations. 

A wide sentiment in Canada in fa- 
vor of such an indigenous confedera- 
tion was implemented last winter by 
the Advertising & Sales Club of Tor- 
onto when it appointed a committee, 
headed by Mr. Brodie, to explore the 
practicability of the move. His com- 
mittee consisted of Lee Trenholm, 
president of the Toronto Club, and 
these other past presidents: Glen 
Bannerman, Elton Johnson, Walter 
Kiehn, Howard S. Mark, John Martin 
and Charles S. Watson. 


Closes Sept. 15% 


Briefalog your line in the 1945 

Electrical Buyers Reference to as- 

sure reaching those men who plan, 

specify, requisition electrical and 

allied products. Saves a costly 

catalog; usage proved. Ask nearest 
McGraw-Hill office about 1945 

| edition closing Sept. 15th. 

} 
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They reach for 


Heat Getting You? 

Forget it . . . with “Gagged & 
Bound” . .. best gags, puns, com- 
ments from T, Harry Thompson’s 
“Scratch Pad” .. . in book form. 
Price—75c. Remittance with order. 


Sales Management 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


GZ 


A “GREAT SCIENCE 


teacher . 


three R’s. 
greatest wonders of the world . 


this globe 


Home Office and Factory: 
Chicago (1)—188 West Randolph 


LABORA 
This little Red School House 


Out on the prairie, miles from any city 

. a little red schoolhouse, one of thou- 
sands all over the world. One room, one 
. a few years ago, its students 
learned little more than the fundamental 
Today they see and hear the 
. . watch 
famous scientists perform miracles with 
the finest laboratory apparatus ever made. 
§ Sound Motion Pictures have transformed 
the Little Red Schoolhouse. Wherever on 
schools or colleges may be, 
Victor 16mm Sound Motion 
Pictures can bring new methods 
of learning and higher stand- 
ards of education to all. 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORB@) 
DAVENPORT, |OWd4 \, 
New York (18)—McGraw Hill Building, 330 W. 42@@ 


A McGRAW-HILL 
PUBLICATION 


16MM 
MOTION PICTURY 
EQUIPMENT 


Magy Sons Souno Stquence 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST TR 
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Sales Wenagémént 


High-Spot Cities 


Retail Sales and Services for September, 1944 


Dollar volume of sales and services continue ahead of last year, but the in- 
ability of consumers to find enough goods to buy keeps the gain down to less 
than 10%. The anticipated September figure is an 8.5% gain, and a dollar 


volume of $6,452,000,000. 


Knoxville continues to lead the Nation in the city index column, with 149.1. 
Others in the list of fifteen leaders are Fresno 142.8, Miami 136.0, Evansville 
132.4, Long Beach 130.2, San Jose 130.0, Chester 130.0, Grand Forks 127.2, 
Portland, Ore., 124.0, Wichita 123.5, Muskegon 123.4, Los Angeles 123.0, 
Sioux City 122.4, Lancaster 121.8, Jackson, Mich., 121.7. 


SALES MANAGEMENT’s Research and 
Statistical Department has_ main- 
tained for several years a running 
chart of the business progress of ap- 
ey 200 of the leading mar- 
et centers of the country. Some im- 
portant cities are omitted because 
month-to-month data on their bank 
debits are not available. These bank 
debits reflect 95% of all commercial 
activities, are the most reliable indi- 
cators of economic trends, and are 
used as a basic factor in SM’s esti- 
mating. 

Among the cities shown in the fol- 
lowing columns are those in which, 
for the month immediately following 
date of publication, retail sales and 
services should compare most favor- 
ably with the similar period a year 
ago. 

The estimates cover the expected 


dollar figure for all retail activity, 
which includes not only retail store 
sales, as defined by the Bureau of the 
Census, but also receipts from business 
service establishments, amusements and 
hotels. These last threé items are forms 
of retail expenditure which belong in 
the grand total, since they are just as 
much examples of retail expenditures 
as the purchase of coffee in a food 
store or apparel in a clothing store. 


Two index figures are given, 
the first called, “City Index.” This 
shows the ratio between the sales vol- 
ume this year and last. A figure of 
126.0, for example, means that total 
retail sales and services in the city for 
the month indicated will show a prob- 
able increase of 26% over the similar 
month a year ago. . . . The second col- 
umn, ‘“City-National Index”, relates 


Suggested Uses for This Index 


(a) Special advertising and promotion drives in spot cities. (b) A 
guide for your branch and district managers. (c) Revising sales quotas. 
(d) Basis of letters for stimulating salesmen and forestalling their alibis. 
(e) Checking actual performance against potentials. (f) Determining 
where post-war drives should be localized. 


As a special service 


this magazine will mail 20 days in advance of publication, a mimeographed 
list giving estimates of 12-months’ Retail Sales volumes and percentages for 
approximately 200 cities. The price is $1.00 per year. 
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that city to the total probable nation, 


change for the same period. A city mg 


have a sizable gain over its own past 
but the rate of gain may be less tha 
that of the Nation. All figures in thg 
second column above 100 indicatd, 
cities where the change is more fayor 
able than that for the U.S.A. Th 
City-National figure is derived by dj 
viding the index figure of the city } | 
that of the Nation. The third column 
“$ millions” gives the total amount 
retail sales and services estimate fy 
the same month as is used in the jp 
dex columns. Like all estimates g 
what will happen in the future, bot 
the index and the dollar figures ca 
at best, be only good approximation; 
since they are necessarily projection 
of existing trends. Of greater in 
portance than the precise index ¢ 
dollar figures is the general rankin 
of the city, either as to percentagt 
gain or the total size of the market 
compared with other cities. 

In studying these tables three pri 
mary points should be kept in mind 


1. How does the city stand in re 
lation to its 1943 month? If thi 
“City Index” is above 100, it is doing 
more business than a year ago. 


2. How does the city stand in re 
lation to the Nation? If the “Cit 
National Index” is above 100, it mean 
that the city’s retail activity is more 
favorable than that of the Nation as 4 
whole. 


3. How big a market is it? The 
dollar volume reflects quantity of ex- 
penditures for sales and services. In 
the tables readers will find many me- 
dium-sized cities with big percentage 
gains but small dollar expenditures, 
many big cities with small percentage 
gains but big dollar expenditures. 

(These exclusive estimates of retail 
sales and services are fully protected 
by copyright. They must not be te 
produced in printed form, in whole 
or in part, without written permission 
from Sales Management, Inc.) 


% Cities marked with a star are Pre 
ferred-Cities-of-the-Month, with a_ level 
of sales compared with the same month 
of the preceding year which equals 
exceeds the national change. 


Retait SALES AND SERVICES 
(S. M. Forecast for September, 1944) 
City 
City Nat'l $ 
Index Index Millions 


U.S.A. 108.5 100.0 6,452.00 

Alabama 

% Birmingham . 109.0 100.5 19.45 
Mobile ...... 105.1 96.9 9.40 
Montgomery . 105.0 96.8 4.95 


(Continued on page 118) 
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Leadership in any sphere demands a 
high price, imposes great responsibilities. 


A newspaper that can—and does — 
achieve business leadership in its market 
must assume endless obligations to the 
citizens and merchants. It must con- 
stantly promote their interests, and strive 
at all times to obtain national recogni- 
tion for the market . . . on the theory 
that as national recognition increases, so 
will the returns on the business and 
home investments that have been made 
in the area. 


The newspaper’s efforts and plans 
should parallel the hopes and ambitions 
of the greatest number of people. It 
should foster civic improvement, work 
for broader educational facilities, pro- 
pose—and support — measures -in every 
line of activity calculated to promote the 
general welfare. And it should stimulate 
the citizens to a greater pride in local 
achievements. 


Twenty-three years ago, the manage- 
ment of this newspaper realized that the 
many closely knit towns in this area 
were, structurally, a major market... 
a potential magnet for national business 
interests. To gain national fame and to 


She esponsibilities O 
LEADERSHIP 


develop the area into a separate, self- 
contained market, the 
launched an aggressive program. 


The first big job was to merge the 
leading weeklies in the area into a strong 
daily newspaper that would speak for 
all the communities. Since then, the 
Nassau Daily Review-Star—the result of 
this merger and the pioneer daily in this 
rich market—has devoted its talents and 
energies to the building of what is now 
the Hempstead Town market. 


These efforts have proved to be very 
worthwhile. Hempstead Town today 
enjoys national recognition among the 
major markets of the United States, and 
at present ranks 4th in New York State 
in population, sales and income.* 


The readers and advertisers, respond- 
ing to these efforts, have shown their 
approval by giving the Nassau Daily 
Review-Star its present circulation and 
advertising levels, which are the highest 
in its history. 


The Nassau Daily Review-Star makes 
your advertising part of the daily read- 
ing habits of approximately 100,000 
people in more than 36,000 Hempstead 
Town families. 


Hempstead Town will again lead N. Y. State High Spot 


Cities . 


in Sales Management's September Estimates 


NassatDailiy Review -Star 


Published daily except Sunday—4c a copy 


HEMPSTEAD TOWN, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
Executive Offices: ROCKVILLE CENTRE, N. Y. 


*Sales Management, May 10, 1944 
Survey of Buying Power 


19.45 
af & 
4.95 


Prefefred List 


High-Spot City 


National Representatives: 
BOGNER & MARTIN, New York, Chicago 


management 
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More 


FIRSTS 


for Woonsocket 


FIRST prize for the best 
promotion by any member 
of its newspaper carriers 
and their war bond sales— 
awarded at the Interna- 
tional Circulation Managers 
June convention in _ St. 
Louis. 


FIRST city area in Rhode 
Island to beat its Fifth Loan 
“E” bond quota—as in 
the Fourth loan, steady, 
powerful War Advertising 
Council copy ran every day 
in this newspaper. 


101,066 Trading Area 
75% Trading Area Coverage 
97% Coverage of City Homes 


THE WOONSOCKET CALL 


Representatives: 
Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 


No current rationing 
of national advertising. 


— _ 
—_— ~ 


Ja°9 Fabry 


“No — Nothing can distract 


TRUE.” (One of the great fam- 
ily of Fawcett Publications.) 
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Herbert when he’s reading 


High-Spot Cities 


(Continued from page 116) 
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City 
Nat'l 


$ 


Index Index Millions 


105.0 
99.5 


94.0 
93.8 


131.6 
120.0 
119.8 
113.4 
111.1 
109.4 
106.6 
103.2 
103.0 
99.9 
99.5 
96.8 
96.3 


100.0 


92.2 
92.2 


107.8 
105.1 
104.3 
101.1 
100.3 


5.30 
10.18 


2.39 
6.53 


10.00 
18.68 
9.19 
139.55 
7.68 
4.25 
5.95 
63.50 
4.80 
44.80 
10.90 
5.71 
33.85 


26.95 


4.05 
3.10 


8.52 
14.13 
4.86 
23.92 
14.82 


RETAIL 
(S. M. Forecast for September, 1944) 
City 
Arizona 
%& Tucson ...... 113.9 
Phoenix 108.0 
Arkansas 
Fort Smith... 102.0 
Little Rock 101.8 
California 
% Fresno ...... 142.8 
¥%& Long Beach .. 130.2 
%& San Jose . 130.0 
% Los Angeles . 123.0 
¥% Pasadena . 120.5 
% Santa Barbara. 118.7 
* Berkeley > 352 
% San Francisco. 112.0 
% San Bernardino 111.8 
Oakland ..... 108.4 
Sacramento 108.0 
Stockton . 106.0 
San Diego 104.5 
Colorado 
% Denver ...... 108.5 
Colorado 
Springs ..... 100.0 
Pueblo ...... 100.0 
Connecticut 
% Waterbury 117.0 
% Bridgeport 114.0 
%* Stamford . 113.2 
% Hartford ..... 109.7 
%& New Haven .. 108.8 
Delaware 
% Wilmington 112.0 


District of Columbia 


% Washington 108.8 
Florida 
% Miami ...... 136.0 
% Jacksonville .. 112.0 
% Tampa ...... 109.5 
Georgia 
¥% Savannah 113.2 
% Atlanta ...... 110.5 
% Albany ...... 108.5 
Augusta ..... 108.3 
OO eee 108.0 
Columbus 101.7 
Hawaii 
*% Honolulu 113.5 
Idaho 
% Boise ....... 110.0 
Illinois 
% Rockford 114.7 
% Chicago ..... 114.2 
% Peoria ...... 112.5 
% East St. Louis 110.0 
¥% Moline-Rock Is.- 
East Moline .. 109.2 


103.2 


100.3 


523.3 
103.2 
100.9 


104.3 
101.8 


100.0: 


99.8 
99.5 
93.7 


104.6 


101.4 


105.7 
105.3 
103.7 
101.4 


100.6 


11.47 


9.51 
242.20 
9.33 
4.76 


5.77 


. Reram Sates AND SERVICES R 
(S. M. Forecast for September, 1944) ‘ * 
City 5. ™. 
City Natl $ 
Index Index Millions 
nent 132.4 122.0 few * 
%* Evansville ‘ ; y 13.08 c 
% Fort Wayne .. 113.8 1049 10.28 * Man 
% Indianapolis . 108.9 100.4 33.25 New Ji 
South Bend .. 107.1 98.7 6925 
Pere 104.7 96.5 6.708 x News 
Terre Haute 94.5 87.1 4.76 x Pater: 
I te 
owa obo 
# Sioux City .. 1224 1128 745 kien 
¥% Davenport . 118.4 109.1 5.60 an 
% Des Moines .. 113.1 104.2 12.08 
te Cedar Rapids . 112.5 103.7 5.88 New 
Kanegas Albu: 
% Wichita ..... 123.5 113.8 — 17.038New Y 
%& Kansas City .. 112.9 104.1 7.90 
%& Topeka ...... 108.7 100.2 6.21 
Kentucky 
Lexington 107.5 99.1 5.59 
Louisville 107.0 98.6 26.00 
Louisiana 
%& New Orleans . 110.1 101.5 25.66 
Shreveport 107.3 98.9 7.04 
Maine 
x Bangor ...... 116.0 106.9 3.47 
Portland ..... 81.0 74.7 10.36 
Maryland ~~ 
%& Cumberland 111.4 102.7 4.00 S coon 
* Baltimore 110.3 101.7 72.53 ¥ Ashe 
Massachusetts 8 
% Springfield 115.1 106.1 16.758 Charl 
%& Lowell ...... 112.2 103.4 ye 
Holyoke .... 107.5 99.1 3.478 North 
New Bedford. 107.5 99.1 6.07 va 
Boston ...... 107.0 98.6 75.41 B Facac 
Worcester 105.0 96.8 14.95 
Fall River 104.5 96.3 5.5 Ohio 
Michigan Cleve 
% Muskegon 123.4 113.7 3.95 tote 
% Jackson ates 121.7. 112.2 6.67 + De = 
% Lansing ..... 120.3 110.9 11.75 rie 
%& Detroit ...... 119.0 109.7 14795 4 
% Grand Rapids. 115.2 106.2 15.66 + Steak 
% Bay City 113.9 105.0 4.95 oon 
%& Saginaw ..... 113.6 104.7 6.90 Col 
% Battle Creek . 111.0 102.3 5.42 2 7 
% Kalamazoo 110.5 101.8 6.6 Cine: 
>. | eee 109.0 100.5 13.45 inc 
Minnesota Oklah. 
% St. Paul 116.5 107.4 25.208 & Tuls. 
%& Minneapolis .. 1148 105.8 39.71 Musk 
% Duluth ...... 112.7 103.9 6918 Okla! 
Mississippi Oregor 
are 101.7 93.7 40 a 
ale 
Missouri p 
% St. Joseph .. 114.0 105.1 47° cane) 
% St. Louis . 113.0 104.1 59.618 & Ches 
% Springfield ... 113.0 104.1 4518 & Lane: 
% Kansas City .. 110.6 101.9 37.8 & Allen 
& Altox 
Montana & Scran 
ill 2,6lg & Phila 
% Billings ..... 112.0 103.2 Ee Will 
Nebraska Pitts } 
% Lincoln ..... 110.7 102.0 58 tiie 
% Omaha ...... 110.5 101.8 20.0 Read 
Nevada x oo 
eee 104.8 96.6 398 Wil), 
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City 
City Nat'l $ 
Index Index Millions 
New Hampshire 
;Manchester .. 109.3 100.7 5.13 
New Jersey 
x Newa Me se ens 112.7. 103.9 41.70 
¢Paterson_..... 112.5 103.7 14.36 
a Jersey, a 
Hobok 109.4 100.8 28.60 
i Trenton pene 108.7 100.2 10.00 
Camden wc ee 105.1 96.9 8.94 
ee eer ee 103.1 95.0 7.34 
New Mexico 
Albuquerque 105.5 97.2 3.40 
7.03ANew York 
# Hempstead 
Township 120.0 110.6 20.80 
+ Binghamton 119.8 110.4 6.70 
% Rochester 117.0 107.8 25.35 
4New York 113.0 104.1 416.45 
x Buffalo ..... 110.0 101.4 35.20 
x Troy 108.5 100.0 4.44 
Jamestown 107.8 99.4 2.86 
ee ae ewe 107.0 98.6 , 4.45 
Niagara Falls. 106.5 98.2 5.60 
Schenectady 106.2 97.9 6.36 
on gekws 104.6 96.4 6.80 
a ee 103.4 95.3 13.65 
MONE .ccacs 102.0 94.0 9.25 
North Carolina 
Durham ..... 113.2 104.3 5.09 
»ax Greensboro 109.3 100.7 5.00 
x Asheville 109.0 100.5 4.60 
Raleigh ..... 103.5 95.4 3.60 
Winston-Salem 103.4 95.3 4.60 
Charlotte 100.3 92.4 8.55 
North Dakota 
*Grand Forks . 127.2 117.2 2.44 
BME ccseces 113.0 104.1 3.51 
B0hio 
& Cleveland 116.5 107.4 75.60 
xAkron ..... 113.6 104.7 25.42 
¥ Toledo ..... 112.0 103.2 24.10 
*Dayton ..... 109.7. 101.1 21.10 
& Springfield 109.7. 101.1 5.25 
& Youngstown 109.5 100.9 12.90 
& Steubenville 109.2 100.6 3.50 
xCanton ..... 108.5 100.0 9.05 
Columbus .... 107.9 99.4 27.91 
Zanesville 107.5 99.1 2.96 
Cincinnati 104.7 96.5 41.68 
Oklahoma 
mk Tulsa ...... 116.3 107.2 11.76 
Muskogee 102.0 94.0 2.98 
Oklahoma City 93.0 85.7 13.87 
Oregon 
MBkPortland ..... 124.0 114.2 43.50 
wSalem ...... 116.2 107.1 3.35 
sghennaylvania 
MxChester ..... 130.0 119.8 6.44 
3 & Lancaster 121.8 112.3 6.20 
M8 & Allentown 115.0 106.0 7.45 
Altoona ..... 112.6 103.8 5.05 
WScranton ..... 112.5 103.7 8.45 
& Philadelphia 112.0 103.2 131.62 
Wilkes-Barre | 111.4 102.7 6.90 
& Pittsburgh 110.6 101.9 55.70 
eae 110.4 101.7 5.33 
NE tmnt 110.2 101.6 8.72 
WReading ..... 109.1 100.6 7.95 
& Harrisburg 108.7 100.2 7.92 
Johnstown ... 108.2 99.7 5.63 
Willi iamsport 96.2 88.7 3.20 
AuGusT 1, 1944 
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Rhode Island 


Woonsocket 
Providence 


South Carolina 


Charleston 
Spartanburg 
Columbia 
Greenville 


South Dakota 


%* Sioux Falls 


Tennessee 
* Knoxville 


Nashville .... 


Chattanooga 
Memphis 


Texas 


%* Fort Worth 


%* Houston 
* Dallas 


% San Antonio .. 
% Corpus Christi 


% Beaumont 
%* Galveston 


% Wichita Falls. 


El Paso 
Austin 
Waco 


Utah 


Salt Lake City 103.5 


Ogden 


ity 

City Nat'l 
Index Index Millions 
. 106.5 98.2 3.30 
. 100.8 92.9 23.37 
. 4053 97.1 5.65 
. 104.5 96.3 3.90 
» 1052 95.1 5.40 
. 101.0 93.1 5.30 
.. 109.8 101.2 5.00 
. 149.1 137.4 11.30 
108.0 99.5 12.46 
- 105.0 96.8 9.42 
oe 1625 94.0 21.90 
117.5 108.3 16.93 
117.0 107.8 33.68 
115.2 106.2 28.86 
110.5 101.8 ye Fe | 
109.7 101.1 6.30 
109.5 100.9 5.00 
109.2 100.6 3.94 
108.5 100.0 2.97 
107.8 99.4 5.50 
102.8 94.7 5.72 
100.0 92.2 3.84 
95.4 15.80 
94.0 86.6 4.87 


RetTait SALES AND SERVICES 


(S. M. Forecast for September, 1944) 


City 
City Nat'l 
Index Index 
Vermont 
%* Burlington . 110.5 101.8 
Virginia 
% Lynchburg » 241 1024 
Richmond . 108.0 99.5 
Roanoke ..... 103.9 95.8 
Newport News 100.0 92.2 
Norfolk ..... 100.0 92.2 
Portsmouth . 100.0 92.2 
Washington 
Seattle ..cke. 107.9 99.4 
Cl 105.3 97.1 
Spokane ..... 104.0 95.9 
West Virginia 
*% Wheeling . 110.9 102.2 
% Huntington .. 110.7 102.0 
Charleston . 108.0 99.5 
Wisconsin 
% La Crosse ... 115.0 106.0 
% Milwaukee .. 114.5 105.5 
% Superior ..... 113.0 104.1 
% Sheboygan ... 111.7 102.9 
% Madison ..... 111.3 102.6 
Manitowoc . 108.3 99.8 
Green Bay .. 108.0 99.5 
Wyoming 
%& Cheyenne . S198 67 


For nine consecutive 
years the Union-Star 
has led in city zone 
circulation. 


ION-STAR 


Nationally Represented by 


KELLY-SMITH CO. 


Millions 


2.85 
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HAT we want in the post- 
war world is certainty, or 
something as close to cer- 
tainty as intelligent, scien- 
tific planning can give us. 

Readers of SALES MANAGEMENT 
hardly need to be reminded that our 
industrial productivity has increased 
colossally during the war and that 
when reconversion to peacetime uses 
has been effected, we are going to 
face an equally colossal job of distri- 
bution and selling. As Burton Bige- 
low says, “We are going to be the 
only important country not bombed 
out in our industrial capacity, and we 
are going to have gained from the 
war the means and the know-how of 
producing huge quantities of goods at 
lower cost . . . than ever before in the 
history of the world.” 

For this reason industry in particu- 
lac must have scientifically certain 
knowledge of how to solve the prob- 
lem of distribution. That means, 
among other things, that it must have 
a trained, efficient sales personnel ‘if 
it hopes to move a maximum volume 
of goods. Industry must not merely 
hope to get good men. It must know 
how to select promising salesmen and 
how to train them after they have been 
selected. . 

An insurance man like myself is 
perhaps especially easy to sell on the 
idea of planning for the future, be- 
cause insurance 1s planning par excel- 
lence. To “insure’’ means literally to 
“make certain.” Our reliance on the 
science of statistical probability, not 
on hope and hunches, shows that we 
try to practice what is here being 
preached. 

To be sure, we have not always ap- 
plied the scientific method, or at least 
not in every respect. One of the re- 
spects in which it has certainly not 
always been applied is in this very 
matter of the selection, initial training 
and continuous supervision of sales- 
men and sales managers. If I may be 
excused for a personal reference, I 
should like to use my own early ex- 
perience as an example. 

My manager was a first-rate insur- 
ance man, but with all due respect to 
his ability, I must confess that I was 
not selected or trained scientifically. 
Like Topsy, I “just growed” into an 
insurance man the hard way—with 
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Today’s Salesmen, TOMORROW’S MANAGERS 


BY FRANK F. WEIDENBORNER 


Agency Vice-President, The Guardian Life Insurance Company of America 


excruciating growing pains. My chief 
asset was a liking for people, and at 
first even that was a handicap. I liked 
to talk with people, but I was timid 
and self-conscious when trying to sell 
them insurance. To overcome the 
handicap, I took part in community 
activities, When I got used to asking 
people to help protect the community 
by contributing to the Community 
Chest, I found it easier to ask them to 
protect themselves by taking out in- 
surance. But if my manager hadn't 
encouraged me, energetically prodded 
me from behind and assured me that 
there was room for people in manage- 
ment, I might very well have quit and 
gone back into another occupation. 

Scientific selection and training of 
salesmen is not, of course, brand new, 
but it has reached a high degree of 
perfection in recent years through co- 
operation between sales managers and 
experts in psychological and aptitude 
testing. Luckily so, for after peace- 
time reconversion there will be a 
world at stake. 

I am not thinking in terms of profits 
as such, but in terms of a going world, 
in which profits will be the most 
powerful incentive to progressive 
change. Without assured profits, the 
world we hope for cannot be organ- 
ized and set in motion. And without 
scientifically selected and trained sales- 
men these profits will not be as- 
sured, that is to say, insured. 

Management's attitude toward apti- 
tude testing has passed from reluc- 
tance to acceptance, although during 
the 1930’s and current war years, 
there was little opportunity to apply 
them. These tests for the selection of 
salesmen, followed by good training 
procedure, are themselves guides to 
management which must use good 
judgment and intelligent interpreta- 
tion of results to arrive at their fullest 
use. Management now has the trained 
personnel at the top to apply them 
successfully. 

As a result of scientific aptitude 
studies, psychologists and managers 
know with a high degree of accuracy 
what qualities are necessary for suc- 
cessful salesmanship. They can con- 
sequently not only prevent a man from 
making a mistaken choice of profes- 
sion but can also prove objectively to 
the man who has gotten in by mistake 


FRANK F. WEIDENBORNER 


that he is not fitted for the work. 
They enable management, moreover, 
to analyze the strength and weakness 
of each salesman and demonstrate ob- 
jectively what he must do to increase 
his earnings and general satisfaction 
with his job. Finally, they reveal abil- 
ity for managerial work and thus pave 
the way for advancement and, in the 
minds of some men, more congenial 
activity. 

Of our field and home-office men 
under 40, 54% are in the Services, 
and we are determined to make as 
certain as science will permit that 
when these men return, we shall be 
prepared to give them—as well as 
new applicants—every opportunity to 
make a successful readjustment to 
civilian life. We have every reason to 
expect that the men now in the Army 
will be particularly willing to submit 
themselves to tests, because their Army 
training has prepared them for this 
kind of scientific determination of 
ability and skill. 

It is important to remember that in 
selecting and training new sales per- 
sonnel for the immediate post-war 
business renaissance, we are providing 
the management of the future, for 
managers will spring from among 
these men, on whom will fall in large 
part the burden of making the world 
a really going concern. 


No. 5 in a series of guest editorials on 
Opportunities in the World of Tomorrow. 
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